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THE U.S. LEADS THE WORLD 


That the U.S. Separator leads all others has been proved 
so many times that it is a well-established fact. To those who 
doubt it, we call attention to two very decisive victories: 

One at the Pan-American Model Dairy, where 


aie 9 
x4 The U. S. Won the World's Record 
~ with the average test of .0138 for 50 
Mm, consecutive runs. 

The other the recent competitive 
test between six different makes of 
separators at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, where 


The U, §. Excelled All Others 


. in the tests of skim milk and total 
minimum loss, according to Press 
———_ ~=Bulletin No. 123. 


The U. S$. Excels in Quality of Product Also 


HIGHEST SCORE AT MISSOURI 1903 STATE FAIR and 
HIGHEST SCORE AT MINNESOTA 1903 STATE FAIR 


in the Dairy Class was' received by butter made from U. S. 
Separator Cream. 


For reports of many other victories, write for catalogues. 


The U. §. is the Safest and Most Durable 


the gears being entirely enclosed in iron casing, making it 
impossible for any one to get caught in them and injured. 
Don't overlook this point in buying a separator. 


We have the following transfer points: Chicago, La Crosse, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Sioux City, Montreal, Quebec, Sherbrooke, P. Q., Hamilton, Ont. 


Address all letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 


_YERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Outdoor Complexions 


are kept entirely free from that harsh, burned 
look by the use of 


| Woodbury’ s Facial Soap |; 


Peculiarly soothing to skin irritated by sun and wind. Keeps 
it perfectly smooth, no matter how often used. Essentially a 
face soap, scientifically adapted to the delicate texture of the skin. 
Your dealer hasit. 25 cents a cake. 
Special offer Our booklet, trial size package of Soap and Facial Cream sent for 5 


cents to pay postage; or for 10 cents the same and samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Powder and Dental Cream. Address Dept. 68 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Owners, Cincinnati, ' 
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Has the RightTa¢ onit 


Every one longs for a strong, healthy body. 
No teacher of physical culture has ever been 
so successful as Edwin Checkley. No course 
of physical culture work is so practical as his. 

In no other way can you obtain a course of 
physical culture with Edwin Checkley than 
through a subscription to “ Outing.” 

With every new subscription to “Outing” 
will be given free one complete course. 

Tear off the tag and mail it to-day, and get 
both “ Outing” and the best physical culture 
course in the world. 


FREE OFFER 


To any new subscriber to ‘‘ Outing,’’ a course of the 
Checkley system of Physical Training, under the 
sonal direction of Edwin Checkley, will be svenestbed 
without cost. This course will cover exercises for one 
year, and is suited to individual needs. Itis free oght 
to new subscribers to *‘ Outing’’ and cannot be bou 
- ve ge Tear off the coupon and send it with 
t ice. 
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Ten active, educated men to represent us. Posttion Permanent, 
| per a an couumtestons privileges guaranteed to right men, 
ive age, occupation, references. Dopp, MEAD & Co., New York, 


Romeike’ Ss Press Cutting 


Bureau 

will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or avy subject on which you want 
to be “up-to-date.” Ev newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5 00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y, 


**NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” joun brestanp 


CONTENTS.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago ago?—The Lord’s Second Coming an ac- 
complished fact. yn % my ay and Interpretation of 
the Word of God.— : How to under. 
stand the Divine Trinin y without dividing the Divine Un- 
ity.—Man a Spiritual ruined by Sin.—How did the 
Lord Jesus Christ save fon -The Resu on : How and 
When do the Dead rise?—The Judgment: When, Where, 
and How is Man Judged !—Heaven and Hell.—25 Cents. 
Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 
Rooms, 3 W. 29th St.. New York City. Send for Catalogue 


EDUCATION 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Wasuunescn, D. C., 1401 Massachusetts Ave., and 1212-1214 
14th St., N. W. 
Gunston. 


A school for Girls and Toug tes ~~} Tilustrated Catalogue. 
d Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason. 




















MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
ISAAC RICH HALL—ASHBURTON PLACE 


Melville M. Bigelow, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 5. BOSTON, MASS. 
M°®3S%, NT ADA, S08 OOL, for Girls and Young Women New- 
Six.miles trom Boston. Colleges. Prepara- 
tory and P eeskonl urses. Beautiful and healthful situation Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Cuneeum and all out-door sports: 
Send for illustrated Catalogue EORGE F. JEWETT, Principal. 


NEW VORK 


BIBLE TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


81.83 East 55th St., New York City. 
Incorporated by Kegents of eta | of New York. Six de- 
—s. Two-year led courses. cial one-year courses. 
Opens October yO te for pertioulere about scholarships. 
ara o DR ILBERT W. WHITE, President. 


THE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL 


General _and College Preparatory Courses, 
For Girls. Large recreation grounds. 


Riverside Drive, Sith and SGth Sta,. New ¥ ou (ty. 


New York Law School} Bez. 352 Seon. joo von Se. 


bd Dwight | Methed ** of instruction. LL.B. in two years. 
in tnree years. High Standards, 


GEORGE CHASE, Dean, 
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New York 





Sixty-ninth year opens Oct, 1, 1903. 
Day Glasses with sessions from 
3:30 to6 P. M. Evening Classes, 


. . 
University 
sessions 8 to 10 P. M. Graduate 
classes lead to LL. M. and J. D. 


Law School 
Tuition $100. For circulars address 


L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., New York. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


NINETY-SIXTH Year Begins Sept, 16, 1903. 
Thorough instruction in required and elective courses for col- 
lege graduates in all branches of theological study. Special 
lectures upon missionary and practical questions. Student asso- 
ciate work in Boston and other city churches. For fully descrip- 
tive catalogues or views apply to Professor DAY, 
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Teachers’ 
Edition 


of the American Standard 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


contains in addition’ to the 

text edited by the American 

Revision Committee, The 

Concise Bible Dictionary 

with numerous illustrations, 
an entirely New Combined Concordance 
to the American Standard Edition, and 
Indexed Bible Atlas. 


A Complete Biblical Library 
in a Single Volume 
BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN VARI- 
OUS STYLES, $2.25 to $9.00 
For sale by all leading booksellers or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 
37-41 E. 18th St., New York 








(FOUNDED 1874) 


THE GRAND 
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=| OF MUSIG 


nanent, 
ht men, 
v York, 


ing 


ST., 


between Central Park and Columbus Ave. 
NEW YORK GITY, 
(for 23 years in 23d &t.), 

aches the proper cultivation of the Voice, Opera and 
i ether with thorough courses in Piano, Violin, 
aying, Harmony and Composition, Counterpoint 
pi Instrumentation by instructors of accredited reputation 

R0M THE FIRST BEGINNING TO 


‘ E 
IGHEST ARTISTIG PERFECTION. POPULAR 
The most eminent masters and Professors of the 


SOTH YEAR, SEPTEMBER 18T. 
DR. E. EBBERHARD, PRES. 
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A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


We want a bright business man or woman to take the management of our Newspaper Subscrip- 
tion agency. TO BEGIN WITH, this work can be conducted in connection with any other office 
work, any yo have made a handsome fortune out of the Newspaper Subscription Business. WHY 
NOT YOU? € propose to establish branches of our Agency all over the United States and Canada. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR PARTICULARS. 


We have a valuable business now established in every County throughout EVERY State; all this busi- 
ness will be turned over to our manager. Our catalogue will be printed with your name and address on 
the front cover as manager. Our offers wil! be your offers and you will be allowed a liberal commission. 
Only think of the people in your own town and County taking papers and magazines by mail. All this 
business would bring you in a handsome profit. It is yours, with our assistance. Write us to-day and we 
will tell you all about our plan and you can start work at once. Now is the time, so do not delay. We 
pay our manager $150.00 per month, also a commission on orders going through his hands. 


You are requested to answer the following questions by letter: 








APPLICATION FOR AGENCY. 


BN O86 si ccckscrsnosens eoee-- County 


Fullname ..- Married or single? .... 6¢*-b -cogieboo test g ° 
RACERS COLE SRR BE ep: How long have you been in this business? .........++ 


Present occupation ? : 
What was your former occupati 
Have you ever failed ? 

Name your references ? 

Are you willing to give bonds? 


SIGHED’. .ccccee 


s How long engaged ? 
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THE GRUMIAUX NEWS AND SUBSCRIPTION CO., Leroy, N. Y, U.S. A. 


i" If you are not interested or do not happen to have a son who would take up this work, you may know of some one who has, 
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The Story of a Book 


In Three Chapters. 


CHAPTER I. THE MEN Wuo Mabe It 





O NE hundred years ago Noah Webster—. 


journalist, scholar, patriot—was brooding 
a great undertaking. He had worked 
with Jay and Hamilton for the adoption of the 
Constitution and the support of Washington’s 
administration; freedom and order were estab- 
lished; now for a science and literature worthy 
of the young republic! At the foundation of all 
is language. Webster had already made a Speller 
which speedily became and long remained a text- 
book for the entire people, training to uniformity 
of spelling and pronunciation, and yielding the 
author a maintenance which enabled him to carry 
on the vast and uncompensated work of “ An 
American Dictionary of the English Language.” 
In the exposition of that language no real ad- 
vance had been made since Johnson’s dictionary 
sixty years before. The new age and the new 
country had produced a flood of new words and 
usages for which there was no interpreter or 
arbiter. Webster essayed to cover the whole 
literature and the living use of the English- 
speaking race, with special inclusion of the new 
nationality. He brought to the task a natural 
genius for language, a special aptitude for lucid, 
exact, and terse definition, a ripe scholarship, and 
a tireless industry. With his work well begun, he 
stopped to broaden his knowledge, and mastered 
the main vocabularies of twenty languages. He 
studied for a year in Europe. Johnson worked 
intermittently for eight years on his dictionary; 
Webster spent twenty years on his. He gave it 
to the world in 1828—a splendid monument of 
scholarship, and in its substance fitted to every- 
day needs. But it was in two bulky volumes, its 
price was $20, it contained a few eccentricities of 
spelling, and the American public was not yet 
emancipated from deference to English authority. 
The first edition of 2,500 copies was enough for 
thirteen years. Webster stood to his guns, bated 
no jot of his peculiarities even where most un- 
popular, revised the work on its original lines, 
and brought out a new ecition, at $15, in 1841. 
That, too, found little sale; and in 1843 Webster 
passed away, after a full and happy life. but with 
his magnum opus lying stranded like Robinson 
Crusoe’s boat, a vessel too big for the builder to 
launch. 
One hundred years ago, to a country printer 
in western Massachusetts was born his first son, 
George Merriam. The second son was Charles, 





and then came a flock of brothers and siste 
The boys were educated in the district scho 


and the printing office; they toiled early and lat 
when their father died they gave their sleng 
patrimony to their mother <nd sisters, and push 


their own way; and in 1831 G. & C. Merrig 
began business as retail booksellers in Sprin 
field, Mass. They gave to business every ho 


not given to their families or their church. Thy 


began publishing in a modest way, notably 
admirable series of school readers—the “ Chili 
Guide,” “ Village Reader,” etc.—compiled by ¢ 
elder brother. When at Dr. Webster’s death | 
book came into the market, they discerned som 
thing of its potential value, and bought the u 
sold edition and the publishing right. That pu 
chase marked an alliance of business and schola 
ship which has borne fruit for sixty years. 
new publishers’ first care was to fit the schol 
wares to the public’s wants. They employ 
Prof. Chauncey A. Goodrich, Webster’s son-i 
law and literary heir, to re-edit the book; 
eccentric spellings were dropped and the reas 
able changes retained; such scientists as Sillim 
and Dana were employed as contributors; and 
1847 the full work was brought out in one volu 
for $6. The public favor was instantly won a 
never was lost. Webster’s executors had ; 
praised the copyright for the unexpired ten ye 
at $3,000, and the Merriams bought it for ¢ 
They so increased its value that when the co 
right was renewed for fourteen years they ma 
terms with the Webster family by which durit 
that period they paid to them, for the large ba 
with its Abridgments and the Speller, a quart 
of a million dollars. The Merriams leased t 
Abridgments and the Speller to other hous 
and concentrated their whole energy on the la 
book. 

In 1850 it was proposed in the Massachusel 
Legislature, unsuggested by the publishers, th 
a copy of Webster’s large dictionary be placed 
every district school. Before the Legislative Cot 
mittee the advocate of a rival book sneered 
Webster as an ignorant pretender. Prof. No 
Porter, of Yale College, replied with so eloqu 
a vindication of Webster’s scholarship and s¢ 
ices that local prejudice was conquered. 
schools were offered their choice, and 3,035 t0 
Webster and 105 its competitor. Soon after, Ne 
York State placed 10,000 copies of Webster 
its schools, and thus began its acceptance 3 
schoo: standard which to-day extends over ! 
entire country. 

When the enlargement of Worcester to an illi 
trated quarto was announced in 1859, the Webst 
publishers made a prompt counterstroke. 
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put into a supplement a large number of classified 
illustrations—a new feature in an American dic- 
tionary—added a supplement of new words which 
had long been accumulating; appended a valuable 
table of synonyms by Professor Goodrich; and 
brought out their enlarged work well in advance 
of the new Worcester, which never approached it 
in popularity. 

Then they set to work on a radical and thor- 
ough revision. Under Dr. Porter’s supervision, 
with the aid of a group of eminent scholars, the 
advances in linguistic science and in popular 
usage were inwrought with Webster’s solid 
groundwork. The period of this revision was 
that of the Civil War; business fell off; the 
Southern market was lost; the income from the 
Speller was intermitted, and payments to the 
Webster family were by amicable arrangement 
postponed; war taxes were heavy; but the three 
brothers (Homer Merriam being now included) 
pushed steadily the revision, while they supported 
the war, and looked for the return of peace and 
prosperity. So came to birth the great book of 
1864, known familiarly as “ The Unabridged; ” its 
predecessor being completely superseded and with- 
drawn from the market, until revamped and foisted 
upon the public under false pretenses half a cen- 
tury later. 

A battle of pamphlets turning largely on the 
question of spellings; the general prevalence of 
the Websterian practice, and an eclipse of all 
rivalry in the commercial field; a fresh supple- 
ment of new words in 1879; the gradual addition 
of biographical and geographical tables—these 
were incidents preliminary to the next great re- 
vision. To this revision—a work covering ten 
years and costing over a third of a million dollars 
—were given the fuller elaboration, the larger 
permanent staff, the freer employment of special- 
ists, and the exact attention to every detail which 
accord with the advanced methods of modern 
scholarship and business. In a work carried on 
thus through generations, there has developed a 
special art of dictionary-making, with an in- 
valuable tradition of experience, yet progressive 
and always expanding to meet the new conditions. 
The result appeared in 1890 in a work whose title 
marked the supremacy won throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary. 

Its imprcvement has never ceased for a day. 
New matter has been added; tables have been 
scrupulously brought up to date; the accumula- 
tion and sifting of new words and meanings has 
gone steadily on. A Supplement of new words 





in 1900; tables of biography and geography sub- 
stantially made over in 1902; a steady accession 
of improvements with no special announcement— 
this has been the later history of the book. To 
the chiei editorship so long and ably filled by 
President Porter has succeeded Dr. W. T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education and a 
scholar of world-wide repute. 

It is to the alliance of scholarship and business 
sagacity that Webster has owed its success and 
growth. From that alliance has sprung a har- 
monious aim and a comprehensive plan of work. 
Before setting forth that ideal, a word more may 
be given to the personnel of the combination, past 
and present. On the publishers’ side the force 
was strengthened in 1877 by the addition of Mr. 
O. M. Baker, trained as an educator and a school 
superintendent; an experienced and able book- 
seller, Mr. H. C. Rowley, came in two years 
later; the change by incorporation to ‘“ The G. 
& C. Merriam Company” in 1892 was a change 
of form only, the same hands still manning the 
ship; to the directors was added Mr. K. N. 
Washburn, who had been long engaged in the 
company’s service; and while the first two Mer- 
riam brothers have passed away, the directorship 
includes two of the family name, and Homer 
Merriam still presides in a hale old age. 

At the head of the editorial force have been in 
succession three scholars of high repute; Dr. 
Goodrich, the heir of Dr. Webster in mental 
acumen; President Porter, with a rare combina- 
tion of original intellect, acquired knowledge and 
practical sagacity; and Dr. Harris, officially the 
first man in the American educational world, and 
eminent in a wide variety of studies. Next to 
these have been a group of contributors of the 
highest standing in general scholarship or special 
brauches, such as Dr. Mahn, of Germany; Prof. 
W. D. Whitney, President D. C. Gilman, Pro- 
fessors Hadley, Lounsbury, Sheldon, Remsen, 
Verrill, Justice Brewer—the list could be in- 
definitely prolonged. Of highcst practical service 
have been men perhaps less famous who have 
through arduous years perfected themselves in 
the technical art of dictionary-making; as chiefs 
of staff should be named, among the departed, 
William A. Wheeler and Loomis J. Campbell, 
and, among the living, F. Sturges Allen. With 
these have been scores of faithful and service- 
able workers, whose lot has been “to widen! 
knowledge and escape the praise.” 

So much for the men who have made the book; 
the ideals they have followed and the methods they 
have used will be given next week. 
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STALLS BOOKS 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 


has the unqualified endorsement of 

Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon Anthony Comstock 
Rev. F. B. Meyer **Pansy’’ 
Dr.Theo.L.Cuyler Frances E. Willard 
Dr. FrancisE.Ciark Lady H. Somerset 

Eminent physicians, and hundreds 

of others. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


DR.STALL 4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., and 
Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
CANVASSERS What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
WANTED What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 

What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


$r per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


4 NEW BOOKS.—“ Faces Toward the Light,’ devo- 
tional (Stall). A splendid book for spiritual quickening, 
$x, ret. “‘Manhood’s Morning” (Conwell). A book of 
high ideals for young men. A golden gift book, $1, net. 
“ Maternity’ (Drake), soc., net. ‘‘ Pastor’s Pocket 
Record”’ (Stail), soc., net. 

s . s 185 Real Estate Trust 
Vir Publishing Co. Bids., Philadelphia, Pa. 








‘SHAVING 
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Next time you are shaved see that 
your barber uses Williams’ Shaving 
Soap. If you shave yourself, accept 
no substitute from dealers, 


Williams’ Shaving Soap is sold in the form of shaving sticks, shaving 
tablets, etc., throughoutthe world. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN SYDNEY 
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YOST WRITING MACHINE COMPANY. 
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FOR THE OPERATOR. 
Light Action and Convenient Devices. 


FOR THE PURCHASER. 
Beautiful Work, Durability and 
Quietness. 

YOST WRITING MACHINE CO., 245 B’way, N.Y. 





Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, Ring- 
worm, Itch, Acne, or other skin 
troubles, can be promptly cured by 


Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading phy- 
sicians. It is absolutely harmless, yet 
most powerful healing agent, that cures 
by destroying the parasites which cause 
these diseases. 

Cures sunburn in 24 hours. In cases of 
Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop itch- 
ing at once, also will relieve mosquito 
bites instantly. Take p> substitute and 
see that every bottle bears my signature, 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Ct, Chest arctant 


Dept.E,57 Prince St., New York. 





Booklet on the rational t - 
FREE Gas of diseases sent — 
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Survey of the World 


The removal of Miss 
Huldah B. Todd, Post- 
master at Greenwood, 
Del., has raised an interesting question 
as to the application of the civil service 
rule to post offices of the fourth class. 
Miss Todd was summarily removed by 
Postmaster-General Payne at the re- 
quest of Senator Allee, who represents 
the Addicks faction in Delaware, be- 
cause, as Mr. Payne says, she was 
“politically and personally obnox- 
ious’ to the Senator. There were no 
charges relating to her official conduct. 
When Senators Allee and Ball were 
elected they agreed to a territorial divi- 


In the Field 
of Politics 


sion of the patronage, but Senator Ball 
says that the agreement was not in- 
tended to disturb persons then in office. 
Miss Todd was displaced on the 15th 


by Jacob L. Houseman. The Presi- 
dent has directed that an investigation 
be made. Mr. Payne asserts that the 
civil service laws and rules do not ap- 
ply in any respect to such offices. But 
Civil Service Commissioner Greene, Sec- 
retary Goodwin, of the Civil Service Re- 
form League, and others contend that the 
rules signed by the President on March 
20th do clearly place fourth class post 
offices in the classified service, as far as 
removals are concerned, and forbid re- 
movals “because of political or reli- 
gious opinion or affiliations.”—-Senator 
Carmack, of Tennessee, announces his 
purpose to introduce in the next Con- 
gress a bill for the repeal of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution. 
—Bishop William M. Brown, of the 
Arkansas Diocese of the Episcopal 
Church, said last week: 

“While I do not justify lynching, I can find 


no other remedy adequate to suppress the crime 
for which this has been made a punishment by 


the people of the South. I am a Northern man, 
and used to look with horror on lynching; but 
since I have been South my eyes have been 
opened. Imprisonment does no good. It would 
be well to leave the solution of the negro ques- 
tion to the Southern people; they know best 
what to do. The enfranchisement of the ne- 
groes has been a serious mistake. Very few 
of them have any convictions, and their votes 
are cast as a rule for the man who pays the 
most money.” 

—The municipal campaign in New 
York has been enlivened by a long let- 
ter from District-Attorney Jerome, 
who opposes the renomination of 
Mayor Low not because he has been 
false to the cause of reform, but be- 
cause, Mr. Jerome says, of his “ un- 
lovable personality, egotism, self com- 
placency and constitutional timidity,” 
and for the reason that, in his opinion, 
the Mayor cannot be re-elected. The 
District-Attorney also complains that 
Mr. Low’s letter of acceptance had 
“not a scintilla of humor,’ and was 
“ destitute of every indication of capac- 
ity for leadership.” If, however, Mr. 
Low must be nominated, Mr. Jerome 
will work for the ticket and the cause. 
On the other hand, many prominent 
Democrats have signed a statement in 
support of Mr. Low, and those Demo- 
crats who hold important offices in the 
present government commend him, 
and consent to be renominated in asso- 
ciation with him. There are some in- 
dications that Tammany will nominate 
Congressman George B. McClellan, 
son of the late General bearing the 
same name. 

& 
In a message to the State De- 
partment, dated on the 17th, 
Minister Beaupré expressed 
the opinion that there was no hope of 
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ratifying the treaty at Bogota. On the 
other hand, reports from Washington at 
the end of last week pointed to a pos- 
sible compromise at the Colombian capi- 
tal within a few days. In unofficial dis- 
patches it was stated that the purpose of 
the opponents of the original treaty was 
to compel the French company to pay 
$10,000,000 for the privilege of selling 
its rights for $40,000,000, and that the 
demand upon the United States for $20,- 
000,000 (instead of $10,000,000) was in- 
serted in the new bill at Bogota merely 
to support temporarily this demand upon 
the canal company. In these dispatches 
it was asserted that if the company 
should concede this payment, the original 
terms of the pending treaty with the 
United States would be accepted.—Sena- 
tor Obaldia, recently appointed Governor 
of Panama, has published a statement 
saying that a solution of the problem can 
be reached only by the election of Gen. 
Rafael Reyes to the Presidency, and that 
the rejection of the treaty was the work 
of President Marroquin’s political ene- 
mies. The appointment of Senator 
Obaldia has been the subject of a sharp 
debate in the Colombian Senate, where 
it was said that it was dangerous to place 
the isthmus under the control of a man 
so clearly committed to the support of 
the treaty. In the House a Representa- 
tive from Panama replied that the Gov- 
ernment had heretofore persisted in with- 
holding home rule from the isthmus, and 
by giving all the offices to non-residents 
had encouraged a spirit of revolt. No 
signs of insurrection or secession are re- 
ported from Panama, but the possibility 
of secession continues to be discussed in 
the American press. The officers recent- 
ly elected by the Colombian Senate are 
supporters of the candidacy of General 
Reyes for the Presidency. On the first 
Sunday in December the Presidentia! 
election will take place, and the electors 
then chosen will meet on February rst. 


5 


To the long list of per- 


The Postal and 


aah ati sons indicted in con- 


nection with the postal 
service frauds has been added State 
Senator George E. Green, of New York, 
formerly Mayor of Binghamton and 
President of the State League of Re- 
publican Clubs, and now interested as 
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officer or director in many railway, coal 
and insurance corporations. Senator 
Green was arrested at the end of last 
week, having been indicted at Washing- 
ton with George W. Beavers, whom he 
is charged with bribing in connection 
with contracts for the purchase of time 
recording machines. It is said that the 
Department has on hand about 10,000 
of these machines, or enough to supply 
its wants for many years. They are 
manufactured by the International Time 
Recorder Company, of which Senator 
Green is President. He denies that he 
is rightfully accused.—At the request of 
President Roosevelt, Secretary Hitch- 
cock has designated Mr. Charles J. Bona- 
parte (recently retained for the prose- 
cution of the postal fraud cases) to make 
a thorough investigation of irregularities 
and frauds in the disposition of Indian 
lands. His inquiry will cover the acts 
of the Dawes Commission and the in- 
terests of members of that Commission 
in land and financial companies. It is 
said that Indian Inspector Churchill was 
selected to assist him before it was known 
that this officer must answer charges re- 
lating to his connection with the sale 
of Indian lands. As the Inspector had 
enjoyed the confidence of the Depart- 
ment and had collected a part of the evi- 
dence used by Mr. Brosius in his report, 
the announcement that charges were 
pending against him caused much sur- 
prise—At the instance of Secretary 
Hitchcock, Surveyor-General Hugh M. 
Price, of Arizona, has been removed, 
and W. E. Murphy, his chief clerk, has 
been suspended, for exacting illegal fees 
in payment for hastening the issue of 
survey patents to the owners of land 
claims. It is alleged that the surveys 
were unnecessarily delayed in order that 
these fees might be obtained. 


& 


The questions involved in 
the case of Miller, whom 
Mr. Roosevelt ordered to 
be reinstated in the Government Printing 
Office, are to be considered by organized 
labor throughout the country. Resolu- 
tions adopted by the Washington Cen- 
tral Labor Union have been forwarded 
to all similar organizations, of which 
there are several hundred. These reso- 
lutions say that the President has “ com- 
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mitted himself to the policy of the open 
shop,” assert that his order in the case 
of Miller was an unfriendly act, and urge 
that he be asked by general petition not 
only to dismiss Miller, but also to modify 
his announced policy of no discrimination 
against non-union men in the Govern- 
ment service. It is said that this appeal 
has been favorably received by Central 
Labor Unions having a total membership 
of more than 1,000,000 men. The Miller 
case has directed attention to the condi- 
tion of the Government Printing Office, 
which employs 4,000 persons and for 
which a new building has recently been 
erected at a cost of $2,000,000. There 
will not be room enough in this building 
unless type setting machines and other 
labor saving devices now excluded are 
used in it. Congress will probably be 
asked to provide for the use of such ma- 
chines. The investigation caused by the 
Miller case shows that the cost of pro- 
duction in the Printing Office is very 
high, owing, it is said, to the exclusion of 
machines and to a restriction of work- 
men’s output by the unions. Estimates 
for civil service manuals required by the 
Philippine Government were recently 
given and were so high that the War De- 
partment had the work done by a firm 
in Baltimore. It is reported that the re- 
sults of the inquiry will be laid before 
Congress and that the President will ask 
that the Printing Office be placed under 
the control of Secretary Cortelyou’s De- 
partment.—A manufacturer of hats in 
Danbury, with the support of the Anti- 
Boycott Association, has brought suits in 
both the Federal and the State courts for 
damages alleged to have been caused by 
a boycott of his goods, ordered because 
he declined to employ only union men. 
The first syit is against President Gom- 
pers and other officers of the Federation 
of Labor, and it asks for threefold dam- 
ages under the Sherman Anti-Trust law, 
alleging that the boycott is a conspiracy 
and combination in restraint of trade. 
The second suit asks for $100,000 dam- 
ages and an injunction, and in connection 
with it the homes and bank accounts of 
members of the Danbury Hatters’ Union 
have been attached. With the aid of the 
Anti-Boycott Association. similar suits 
have been brought in Chicago in the in- 
terest of two contractors (Stiles and 
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Rysdon), who asserts that the unions, in 
alliance with certain contractors, have 
conspired to ruin them. The unions in 
the building trades there have voted to 
tie up work on all school buildings unless 
the contracts with Rysdon for metal con- 
struction are canceled.—The State La- 
bor Commission of Nebraska has dis- 
covered that nearly 1,000 children are 
unlawfully employed in the Omaha pack- 
ing houses, and they will be dismissed. 
—Michael Walsh, formerly President of 
the Typographical Union, says that the 
union’s oath will be changed. It was 
never intended, he asserts, to make al- 
legiance to the union paramount to that 
which is due to the Government or the 
Church, altho the oath as it stands is 
open to that interpretation In Thurber, 
Tex., the striking miners have won a vic- 
tory. All of them were leaving the town, 
which in their absence would have been 
almost completely deserted. On the 19th 
this movement was checked by the action 
of the Texas and Pacific Company, which 
consented to recognize the union and to 
adopt the union scale, with provision for 
arbitration—The Steel Corporation’s 
fleet of 117 ore-carrying boats on the 
lakes has been tied up by a strike. All 
the boats will now go into winter quar- 
ters. The Corporation has ore enough 
on hand for six months work. This 
strike, directly affecting 2,500 men in the 
lake trade, will make thousands of men 
idle at the mines.—The strike at the 
Philadelphia textile factories has been a 
failure. It began three months ago. Of 
the 60,000 employees who quit work, 
onlv 3,700 are now out, and the manu- 
facturers have made no _ concessions 
either in hours or ~ wages. 


ee A law recently enacted 
ee PPIne by the Philippine Gov- 
ernment provides that 
100 native young men shall be sent to 
the States every year to be educated and 
fitted for positions in the insular civil 


Islands 


service. By competitive examination 
100 are to be chosen, and from these 
the Governor may select those who are 
best qualified. He is also authorized to 
select and appoint 25 without subjecting 
them to competitive examination, but the 
whole number sent to the States in the 
first year must not exceed too. For the 
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support of each student the Government 
will pay $500 a year, and those who go to 
the States under these conditions must 
sign an agreement binding them to re- 
turn after the completion of their educa- 
tion and to take an examination for ap- 
pointment in the civil service. It is ex- 
pected that while they are in the States 
these young men will live with American 
families—For the Philippine exhibit at 
the St. Louis Exposition, 1,200 natives 
and 10,000 tons of freight will be 
brought from the islands.—There have 
recently been 100 cases of plague (with 
80 deaths) in Tondo, the northern sub- 
urb of Manila; 12 cases are reported in 
Cebu, where cholera also prevails.—E. 
B. Bryan, of Indiana, has been com- 
pelled by ill health to resign the office of 
General Superintendent of Education, 
and David P. Barrows, of California, has 
been appointed in his place—The Brit- 
ish Government, through its Embassy at 
Washington, has directed the attention 
of the State Department to the conflict- 
ing claims as to certain small islands 
lying near the coast of British North 
Borneo, of which our navy has taken 
possession, but which are regarded by 
Great Britain as not included in those 
islands of the Sulu group which we ac- 
quired from Spain by treaty or purchase. 
They give shelter to pirates, and the 
question of ownership is raised in order 
that Great Britain may ascertain wheth- 
er she has a right to send to them a puni- 
tive expedition. This action of the Brit- 
ish Government is probably designed to 
smooth the way for an amicable adjust- 
ment of the question as to the ownership 
of these and several other islands on 
which one of our gunboats recently 
raised the American flag. 
& 

Two of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire in this 
country and in Europe con- 
cerning the projected Cuban loan of 
$35,000,000—Gen. Mario Menocal and 
Dr. Mendez Capote, President of the 
Cuban Senate—have recently arrived in 
New York. The chairman of the asso- 
ciation of Cuban bondholders, in a letter 
to President Palma, asks that the certifi- 
cates with which the soldiers are to be 
paid shall be direct obligations of the 
republic, in order that they may be easily 
transferred, and also requests that the 
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$3,100,000 in bonds issued by the Junta 
in 1896 be funded. President Palma’s 
Secretary recently declared that the issue 
was $3,100,000, and not $10,000,000, as 
some had asserted.—It appears that the 
little revolutionary band which was pur- 
sued and attacked last week, in Santiago 
Province, was composed of men who had 
been dismissed from the Rural Guard or 
had failed to pass examination for ad- 
mission to that organization. Castillo, 
the leader (formerly a captain in the 
Rural Guard), was killed in a fight be- 
tween two factions of these outlaws; 
other officers have been killed or cap- 
tured, and the band has been dispersed. 
—In Porto Rico, Eduardo Conde and 
Leonidas Guillot, two Socialists who 
abused the Government and denounced 
the American flag at a recent meeting of 
the Federation of Labor, have been tried 
before Judge Kopel and sentenced to be 
imprisoned for six months. They ad- 
vised the workingmen to parade under 
a black flag and suggested the assassina- 
tion, it is said, of Governor Hunt if their 
demands were not granted. The judge 
assured them that anarchists and persons 
who attacked the American flag could 
expect no mercy in his court. Several 
hundred acres of sea island cotton have 
been planted on the island as an experi- 
ment, which, it is expected, will be very 
successful. Judge Wilcox, of the Ponce 
District, who was recently in New York, 
explains that the jury system is not yet 
in full operation because the people, ac- 
customed to Spanish methods, do not 
fully understand what their rights are. 
It is optional with the accused to be tried 
by a jury, but juries were used in only 
25 of the 600 criminal cases heard in his 
court last year. The intelligent people 
of the island, he adds, realize that if 
Porto Rico should become a State a large 
part of the revenue now available for 
local use would go to the national treas- 
ury. By special legislation the customs 
and internal revenue receipts are now re- 
tained on the island, and these are more 
than three times the sum that is raised 
by direct taxation. 


Politics in England are 
revolving entirely about 
the proposed tariff re- 
form and the attitude of the various 
members of the Cabinet toward this 
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proposition. On September 14th there 
was a meeting of the Cabinet at Down- 
ing Street, which was evidently of con- 
siderable importance, but the secret of 
the discussion was kept so closely that 
the newspapers the next morning gave 
utterly contradictory reports of what had 
occurred. Mr. Chamberlain, who came 
up from Birmingham to attend the meet- 
ing, was loudly hooted by a crowd of 
laboring men employed on the new Gov- 
ernment buildings near by, and by other 
persons who had congregated in Down- 
ing Street. The demonstration became 
so noisy that the police were finally 
obliged to form a double line from Mr. 
3alfour’s house to the Foreign Office. 
The next day Premier Balfour issued a 
pamphlet on the subject of “ Insular 
Free Trade,” which he announced to be 
a fitting preliminary to the speech he is 
to make at Sheffield on October 1st. In 
the pamphlet he declares that he is a free 
trader, but not of the pattern which holds 
that the doctrine of free trade is so uni- 
versal in its application and so capable 
of an exact expression that every con- 
clusion to which it logically leads must 
be accepted without hesitation and with- 
out reserve. He points out that as a 
result of England’s policy, made for a 
free trade country in a world of free 
traders, not for a free trade country in 
a world of protectionists, the rate of her 
export trade has seriously diminished. 
The manufacturers are, he says, handi- 
capped in their competition with those 
of other countries. In regard to the 
Zollverein, he declares that “ The most 
momentous, perhaps the most perma- 
nent, victory for free trade was won 
when rather on national than on eco- 
nomic grounds inter-state tariffsjwere for- 
bidden in the United States.” Notwith- 
standing the decrease in imports he still 
maintains that the total wealth and the 
diffused well-being of England are 
greater than they ever have been before. 
The pamphlet has naturally created a 
good deal of excitement in England, as 
its publication came entirely unexpect- 
edly. A number of the better journals 
censure this manner of reaching the 
public, and especially criticise the arrange- 
ment by which the press is allowed to 
quote only one thousand words textually 
from the pamphlet. The Outlook esti- 
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mates that the profits on 100,000 copies 
will be more than $17,000, and the pres- 
ent indications are that the pamphlet will 
reach a sale of one million copies. Two 
days after the publication of Mr. Bal- 
four’s pamphlet came a Government 
Blue Book of 500 pages, dealing with the 
various aspects of British trade and in- 
dustrial conditions. The statistics show 
that exports from the United Kingdom 
to the United States declined from $145,- 
000,000 in 1890 to $97,000,000 in 1902, 
while the imports from the United States 
rose from $485,000,000 to $635,000,000. 
The total exports to all foreign countries 
in this period declined $90,000,000. The 
book points out that while the yearly 
imports are about $800,000,000 in excess 
of the exports, this is balanced by the 
income from foreign investments, cal- 
culated at $312,500,000, added to the 
earning of the British merchant fleet en- 
gaged in foreign trade, calculated at 
$450,000,000. ‘ 


The most striking 
event in the present 
political drama came 
on September 17th, when, late in the 
night, the following official statement 
was given out at Downing Street: 


“The following Ministers have tendered 
their resignations, which have been accepted 
by the King: The Right Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, Secretary for the Colonies; the Rjght 
Hon. C. T. Ritchie, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and Lord George Hamilton, Secre- 
tary for India. 

“The accompanying correspondence passed 
between the Premier, the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, and Mr. Chamberlain.” 

Then follow two letters, one from Mr. 
Chamberlain, dated Birmingham, Sep- 
tember goth, and beginning “ My dear 
Balfour,” the other a reply from Mr. 
Balfour, dated September 16th. In the 
former letter, the Colonial Secretary, 
in giving the reasons for his resigna- 
tion, admits that “for the present, at 
any rate, a preferential agreement with 
our colonies involving any new duty, 
however small, on articles of food hith- 
erto untaxed, even if accompanied by 
a reduction of taxation on other ar- 
ticles of food equally universal in their 
consumption, would be unacceptable 
to the majority of the constituencies.” 
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No good Government, in a democratic 
country can, he says, ignore such a de- 
cision, however regrettable it may be. 
He feels, accordingly, that there is no 
possibility now of bringing up success- 
fully the question of preference to the 
colonies, altho there is a strong feeling 
in favor of the other branch of fiscal 
reform which would give fuller discre- 
tion to the Government in negotiating 
with foreign countries for a freer ex- 
change of commodities,—thus in his 
language changing the suspicious term 
“ protection ” to “a freer exchange of 
commodities.” He goes on to say that 
with absolute loyalty to Mr. Balfour’s 
Government and with no fear of em- 
barrassing it in any way, he feels he 
can best protect the cause he has at 
heart by working from the outside. 
The conclusion of the letter has rather 
a curious tone, coming as it does from 
a subordinate to his chief: 


“ Accordingly, I would suggest that you 
limit the present policy of the Government to 
an assertion of our freedom in the case of all 
commercial relations with foreign countries, 
and that you should agree to my tendering my 
resignation of my present office to His Majesty 
and devoting myself to the work of explaining 
and popularizing those principles of imperial 
union which experience has convinced me are 
essential to our future welfare and prosperity.” 


In his reply Mr. Balfour says it seems 
paradoxical that Mr. Chamberlain, with 
whose ideas he is in sympathy, should 
be leaving the Cabinet at the same time 
that others of his colleagues are leav- 
ing it who disagree with them both on 
the subject of fiscal reform. He de- 
clares that Mr. Chamberlain has done 
more than any other man, living or 
dead, to bring home to the citizens of 
the empire the consciousness of im- 
perial obligation and of the interde- 
pendence of the various members into 
which the empire is geographically 
divided. As to the imputed difference 
between him and Mr. Chamberlain, if 
this ever existed, it was only with re- 
gard to the practicability of the ques- 
tion, The announcement of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s resignation came as a complete 
surprise to London. Naturally the 
Liberals were jubilant over what they 
regard as a victory, while the Con- 
servatives contemplate the event with 
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different emotions, according to their 
attitude toward Mr. Chamberlain’s 
fiscal policy. Since then Lord Balfour, 
of Burleigh, Secretary for Scotland, 
and Arthur Ralph Douglas Elliot, Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the Treasury, have 
resigned, making four Cabinet places 
and one secretaryship for the Premier 
to fill. The Conservatives, it is ex- 
pected, will put off an appeal to the 
country as long as possible, and many 
people believe that if they are then re- 
turned to power Mr. Chamberlain will 
re-enter the Cabinet. The Spectator 
prophecies that Mr. Balfour, when he 
appeals to the country, will be beaten 
and that Lord Rosebery will form a 
Cabinet which will last, however, only 
for a short period. 


as 


Delegates to the Ger- 
man Social Democ- 
racy, which recently 
polled more than 3,000,000 votes, have 
just held their annual congress at Dres- 
den. The press reports are meager and 
to some extent confusing. It is evident, 
however, that the antagonism of recent 
years between the “ revisionists,” repre- 
sented by men of the Bernstein type, and 
the “ Auld Lichts,”’ led by Bebel, has 
again resulted in a victory for the latter. 
The debates are declared to have been 
characterized by the bitterest feeling. So 
far as we know, none of the revisionists 
openly demands the elimination of the 
party’s declaration for a co-operative 
commonwealth. But the plea which they 
make for a greater insistence upon im- 
mediate issues naturally draws upon 
them the suspicion of the orthodox, who 
charge them with a desire to compromise 
the party’s historic policy and to over- 
throw its ideals. As in the last previous 
Congress, the revisionists were con- 
demned by a large majority. World 
politics, militarism and the present naval 
and colonial policies were also con- 
demned, and the party’s members in the 
Reichstag were forbidden to accept elec- 
tion to one of the vice-presidencies of 
that body—an honor to which the party 
is legally entitled. Perhaps the fiercest 
debate of the session arose over the ques- 
tion of the contribution of Socialist writ- 
ers to non-Socialist publications. Many 
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of the most,brilliant men of the party 
earn their livelihood in this manner. It 
does not appear that any one of these was 
charged with writing anti-Socialist mat- 
ter, but only that by reason of their repu- 
tations they were adding to the prestige 
and influence of anti-Socialist publica- 
tions. By a sweeping resolution, passed 


by a large majority, members of the. 


party are forbidden to contribute in any 
manner hereafter to newspapers hostile 
to the Social Democracy. 

& 


Emperor Francis Joseph has 
just issued an order in which 
he denies absolutely the 
claim of the Magyars to use the Mag- 
yar language in the Hungarian con- 
tingent to the imperial army. The dis- 
pute over this point has been a bitter 
one, as every question of the kind is 
that comes up between the Magyar and 
German elements of the empire. Aus- 
tria has contended that the Hungarian 
army is short of its full complement of 
men and officers, and maintains that 
Hungarian troops accustomed only to 
Magyar words of command would be 
a source of confusion in any campaign 


Austria- 
Hungary 


where imperial troops of different races 


fought together. Only four of the 
forty-seven Hungarian regiments are 
composed of Magyars alone. Three 
contain 90 per cent. of Magyars, and 
six contain 80 per cent. The Magyars, 
on the other hand, contend that the use 
of their language in the army would 
bring the other people of Hungary into 
sympathy with the Magyar element. 
The Emperor Francis Joseph, on re- 
turning from the army maneuvers Sep- 
tember 17th, issued an order declar- 
ing that he would never consent to the 
demands of the Hungarian party in 
this matter. “I will never,” he said, 
“give up the rights and prerogatives 
which are guaranteed to me as the su- 
preme commander. United and un- 
divided as it is, so shall my army re- 
main.” Count Hedervary, who re- 
cently resigned his place as Hungarian 
Premier, has just been received twice 
by the Emperor at Vienna, and it is 
said that the result of these consulta- 
tions will be the formation of a new 
Cabinet either by Count Andrassy or 
De Szell. The possibility of such a 
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peaceful issue to the political imbroglio 
is due in large part to the patriotic atti- 
tude of Francis Kossuth, who forbade 
any street demonstration on the anni- 
versary of his father’s birthday, and 
declared emphatically against anything 
in the form of a Magyar resolution. 
ed 


As has been stated, Bul- 
garia, through its foreign 
representatives, has sent a note to the 
Powers setting forth the state of affairs 
in Macedonia, pointing out how Turkey 
has mobilized her whole army in a man- 
ner threatening to Bulgaria, and con- 
cluding with the statement that Bulgaria 
will be compelled to enter into war un- 
less the Powers intervene to put an end 
to the atrocities. The note seems to have 
had no effect on the European Govern- 
ments. Count Lamsdorff, the Russian 
Foreign Minister, and Count Goluchow- 
ski, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Min- 
ister, have addressed a circular to Great 
Britain, France, Germany and _ Italy, 
proposing that a communication be sent 
to Turkey and to Bulgaria stating that 
neither country can expect aid from the 
Powers in case of war. It is also said 
that representatives of three of the Pow- 
ers have repeated their counsel to Bul- 
garia to remain quiet, since she can ex- 
pect no foreign aid in case of war. An- 
other report states that England, France 
and Italy propose to see that order is 
maintained in Macedonia, but so far 
nothing has happened to show that this 
report is more than a rumor. Indeed, 
almost no news which can be absolutely 
relied on comes to us in regard to the 
situation in Macedonia, or to the politi- 
cal actions of the various Powers. The 
foreign office in Sofia has received what 
it calls trustworthy information to the 
effect that the Turks have destroyed the 
town of Kastoria, thirty-six miles south 
of Monastir, and have massacred the 
population. The details of this massacre 
are not known, but if the report is true 
this atrocity surpasses anything which 
has yet occurred in Macedonia, for Kas- 
toria is a town of some 10,000 inhabit- 
ants. Through a correspondent of the 
London Times, who telegraphs from Rilo 
Monastery, we learn that with the Melnik 
outbreak the revolt has become general 
in Northern Macedonia, except in the 
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Razlog district, where it is purposely 
retarded. Twenty thousand revolution- 
aries, including children and women, are 
according to this report encamped on the 
Perim Mountains, where they have 
abundant stores and provisions. They 
reckon on nearly ten thousand fighting 
men in Melnik and Demir-Hissar, and 
are ready for any action. 
the forces opposed to each other, it is 
calculated that Bulgaria would have a 
total of two hundred thousand men in 
the field. Turkey could bring together 
a much larger army, but her men would 
not be so well organized as those of 
Bulgaria. 
& 

Something more 
than spontane- 
ous explosions 
of political and economic discontent must 
be looked for to account for the disturb- 
ances which are now of such frequent oc- 
currence in Russia. No one doubts that 
the discontent is there, deep and wide- 
spread, but all this would be in vain 
without men.of trained ability and well- 
equipped organizations to manipulate 
and utilize the forces of disaffection. It 
is now known that no less than three 
revolutionary bodies have within a com- 
paratively recent period taken the field 
against the Government. The names of 
the three revolutionary parties are as 
follows: the Russian Socialist Revolu- 
tionary party, the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic party and the Liberal Revolution- 
ary party. These parties work along 
varying lines and with different tactics 
and have diverse ultimate ideals, but 
they are as one in the belief in the abso- 
lute need of abolishing the existing au- 
tocracy. In 1901 the first named of these 
parties issued a newspaper at Tomsk, in 
Siberia. The secret printing press used 
was, however, discovered shortly after 
the issue of the second number. Dr. 
Pavloff, his wife and others concerned 
were arrested and dispatched to Russia, 
where they remained in a Moscow prison 
until about two months ago. Some of 
the prisoners will answer for their part 
in the movement, inspired by the con- 
ditions now prevailing in Russia, at a 
great trial to take place in St. Petersburg. 
Others have been deported to Eastern 
Siberia for from five to eight years. Af- 
ter the failure at Tomsk, the Socialist 
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Revolutionary party printed its paper, 
Revolutionary Russia, in Western Eu- 
rope. Its publication has now been con- 
tinued every two weeks for the last 18 
months, and it has so large a circulation 
in Russia that the police have given up 
imprisoning for long terms those found 
in possession of a copy. They are gen- 
erally released in a day or two if there 
is no other evidence against them. An- 
other organ of the party is a serious the- 
oretical review of about 400 pages called 
the Messenger of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, which appears twice a year. A 
third organ is the Cause of the People. 
It is written especially for peasants and 
workmen, but its appearance is irregular. 
The fourth paper is called the Past. In 
it Shishko, the editor, prints the docu- 
ments and relates the history of the 
past Rusisan Revolutionary movements. 
Many pamphlets have been and still are 
issued. One of the most successful of 
these was entitled “ The Tsar Famine.” 
Under the guidance and instruction of 
emissaries from the new revolutionary 
party the peasants in ever increasing 
numbers now gather together more fre- 
quently and systematically to consult 
each other. That the Socialist Revolu- 
tionary party has succeeded in stirring 
the peasantry to action is proved by a 
circular issued under the authority of 
M. de Plehve. This document is dated 
from the Ministry of the Interior, June 
13th, 1903. Department of General Se- 
curity. The number of this circular is 
4,328. It is addressed to the Governors 
and the chiefs of the gendarmes of the 
various Governments. In it appears a 
résumé of what has recently been done 
in a revolutionary way. To the great 
amusement and satisfaction of the revo- 
lutionary party, the Government thus in 
its official circular helps to propagate 
subversive doctrines. Since April, 1902, 
much violence has been current in the 
carrying out of the work of the new 
revolutionary parties in Russia. Among 
the crimes chargeable to the revolution- 
ary movement are the murder of the 
Minister of the Interior, Sipiaguine, by 
Stephen Palmascheff, the attempted as- 
sasination of Prince Obolensky by 
Thomas Katchour, in the disturbances 
which followed some 60,000 peasants 
participated, and the murder of M. 
Bogdanovitch, the Governor of Ufa. 
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E in Canada are not altogether 
free from danger of being in- 
fected with the lawlessness 
which is spreading through the neigh- 
boring Republic and has reached North- 
ern States. We have a negro popula- 
tion, formed at the time when Canada 
was the asylum of the fugitive slave. 
Prejudice is contagious. A black mem- 
ber of an association was turned off the 
other day from a Canadian hotel, and 
some workmen have refused to work 
with a black mate. When a little girl 
was cruelly murdered and a black tramp 
was suspected of the crime, we were 
rather afraid that if the man was caught 
the people might follow a bad example 
and, instead of leaving justice to the law, 
take it into their own hands. Submission 
to the law in Canada has hitherte hap- 
pily been complete. 

We are grateful, then, to President 
Roosevelt on our own account as well as 
on the general account of humanity for 
his vigorous denunciation of lynching 
as subversive of law and civilization, and 
we trust that if his words have not the 
desired effect they will presently be fol- 
lowed by deeds. 

To say that President Roosevelt him- 
self had ever directly or consciously 
done or said anything that could pos- 
sibly contribute to the existence of a 
reign of violence would be the height of 
injustice. But is it certain that he does 
not indirectly and unconsciously do some- 
thing in that way by his constant preach- 
ing of “ strenuous life ”? 

The assertion that lynching is con- 
fined to cases of rape and is intended to 
spare the injured woman the pain of ap- 
pearance in court has been statistically 
disproved. Besides, indignation at rape 
would not lead to the running of a spe- 
cial train to see a man burnt alive. Be- 
neath professed regard for woman lies 
deadly antipathy of race. But beneath 
antipathy of race, again, lurks lust of vio- 
lence, that remnant of the savage which 
lingers in coarse natures and bursts out 
when passion and opportunity give the 
word; as it did in the atrocities of the 
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Reign of Terror, which were more can- 
nibal than political, in the Jamaica mas- 
sacre, and the other day in the outrages 
committed in China by the soldiery of 
the European Powers. 

There can be no doubt that a spirit of 
violence is just now abroad in the world, 
and is manifesting itself especially in the 
treatment of the weaker races. Jingoism 
is its international phase. It presents a 
strange and disappointing contrast to the 
spirit of philanthropy, international amity 
and peace which seemed to be prevailing 
two or three generations ago, perhaps 
partly as a reaction of sentiment after the 
Napoleonic wars. It is difficult to fix 
upon the cause of this sudden recrudes- 
cence. It may be the prevalence of physi- 
cal theories of evolution by survival of 
the fittest, the fittest being taken to mean 
the strongest—which it does not,sofaras 
the human race is concerned. It may be 
the loosening, under the erosive influ- 
ence of science and criticism, of belief 
in Christianity and the Christian brother- 
hood of man. “I am sick,” said a poli- 
tician, the other day, “of this turning 
of the other cheek business.”’ He prob- 
ably did not think whence his words were 
taken, but he gave expression to a feel- 
ing not confined to himself. It does not 
seem certain that in the present temper 
of the British people the abolition of 
slavery would be carried. Emancipation 
was mainly the work of the evangelical 
party and closely connected with their 
religion. It is not for an English writer 
to speak to Americans about the matter 
of the Philippines. But no one who 
reads American newspapers can fail to 
have come across language at variance 
not only with Christian principle but 
with what has hitherto been deemed or- 
dinary morality. ‘ Anyhow we'll do it,” 
has been the tone. 

Now, is there not some reason to fear 
that President Roosevelt, with his great 
influence upon opinion, may be indirectly 
and unconsciously flattering this spirit 
by his constant preaching of a “ strenu- 
ous life” and denunciation of what he 
designates as weakness, By strenuous 
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life he no doubt means something noble 
and heroic—the life,in’a word, ofa valiant 
Rough Rider. By weaklings we may as- 
sume that he means people whose char- 
acter is weak and contemptible. But 
men of a nature inferior to his may be 
apt to fancy that submission to moral 
restraints is weak, and that strenuousness 
is shown in hustling your neighbor, and 
if he demurs, treating him with the 
watercure or burning his farm. 

Some men have been detailed by na- 
ture as Rough Riders. Let us acknowl- 
edge their services and pay them the 
honor due. But the mass of us are des- 
tined to a life not “ strenuous,” but de- 
voted to the quiet earning of our bread 
and performance of our social duties. 
We are not a herd of animals crowding 
each other, but a co-operative commu- 
nity of men. 

After all, in the history of civilization, 
have not the greatest effects been pro- 
duced by men whom President Roose- 
velt, had he come across them personally, 
might have been apt to class among 
weaklings and deem unworthy of his 
notice? What affinity to the Rough 
Rider have the leaders of science, litera- 
ture and religion, who assuredly have 
done as much as the warrior to promote 
and direct the progress of mankind? 
Nay, the Founder of Christendom, who 
for so many ages has been casting the 
world in his own mold—would he, to the 
outward observer, have appeared “ stren- 
uous ”—would he not have appeared 
weak? 
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On the other hand, the appearance of 
strenuousness is not seldom affected by 
those who are really among the weakest 
of the weak. At the time of the repres- 
sion of the Sepoy mutiny, and again at 
the time of the Jamaica massacre, no yells 
for blood were louder than those of some 
literary eunuchs. 

The literary prophet of strenuousness 
is Carlyle. I yield to nobody in recogni- 
tion of the brilliancy of his literary genius 
and the new life which it gave to the 
writing of history, tho his hero wor- 
ship exceeds all measures of reason, 
and the moral paradoxes of his later 
works, especially of his Frederick the 
Great, are astounding in themselves and 
are clearly at variance with the teach- 
ings of “ Sartor Resartus.” Nor would 
I fail to acknowledge the good which 
he did in rebuking the excesses and the 
self-complacency of democracy, extrava- 
gantly cynical as his rebukes are, for it 
is not true that the thirty millions are 
mostly fools, that they have no power 
of self-guidance, and can be kept right 
only by despotic rule. But since the 
publication of Carlyle’s papers by a too 
faithful friend the inner man has been 
laid open to us; we see much that is not 
only interesting, but fine; yet we surely 
also see plainly enough that we should 
hardly have been following genuine 
strength any more than we _ should 
have been following deliberate wisdom 
in surrendering ourselves to the teaching 
of Carlyle. 


Toronto, CANADA 
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Watching 


THESE wingéd sea-birds outward slip, 
Neath twilight skies. 

I view them,—with a trembling lip, 
And wistful eyes. 


O happy sails! For you attain 
Your bright Cathay. 

The harbors of my hope remain 
A dim Someday. 


the Ships 


BY ERNEST NEAL LYON 


A face I loved is lost in mist 
Of falling tears, 

And where are lips, with laughter kissed, 
O robber years? 


The ships depart,-—joy-confident 
Of ports to be. 

Shall I await,—in like content,— 
The Ebbing Sea? 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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[The only assistance given Miss Agnes M. by the representative of ‘THE INDE- 
PENDENT, who interviewed her, was in the asking of the questions and in the literary 


construction. 
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WAS born just twenty years ago in 
| the old, old city of Treves, in what 
was once France, but is now Ger- 
many. There were eight children in 
our family, five girls and three boys, and 
we were comfortably off until my father 
died, which happened when I was only 
three years old. 

My father was a truckman, carrying 
goods from the railway stations to the 
shops; he had a number of wagons go- 
ing and had built up a good business, 
tho he was always ill from some disease 
that he contracted when a soldier in the 
war with France. It was consumption, I 
believe, and it finally carried him off. We 
were living at the time in a fine new 
house that he had built near the Mo- 
selle, but we were soon obliged to move, 
because tho my mother was a good busi- 
ness woman, every one robbed her, and 
even my uncle made the mortgage come 
down on our house without telling her— 
which she said was very mean. 

3y the time I was five years old my 
mother had lost everything except the 
money she got from the Government, 
which wasenough to keep her, but the fam- 
ily had to break up, and I went away toa 
school kept by Sisters of Christian Liebe, 
in another city. The Government paid 
for me there on account of my being a 
soldier’s orphan—all of us children had 
allowances like that. 

From the time I went away to that 
school till I was fifteen years of age I 
did not once see my mother, but stayed 
in school during all the holidays. But in 
spite of that I was not sad. It was the 
pleasantest time of my life, and I often 
wonder if I shall ever be as happy again. 

The school was for Catholics, and 1 
was glad I was a Catholic it was so good 
to be there; and I heard that at the school 
to which the Lutheran children went the 
teachers were very severe. However 


Otherwise, her story goes to the reader just as she herself told it.— 


that might be, our Sisters were among 
the kindest women that ever lived and 
they loved us all dearly. 

Every one at the school made much 2f 
me because I was so little—a gay little 
thing with fuzzy, light hair and blue 
eyes, and plenty to say for myself and a 
good voice for singing. I learned quickly, 
too, and when play time came I played 
hard. 

We got up at half past six o'clock each 
morning, and had mass three times a 
week and morning prayer when there 
was no mass. At eight o’clock school 
began and lasted to ten, when there was 
half an hour for play, then an hour more 
school, then more play and then lunch, 
after which we worked in the garden or 
sewed or sang or played till six o’clock, 
when we had dinner, and we all went to 
bed at eight. We did not always go to 
sleep tho, but sometimes lit candles after 
the Sisters had gone away and had feasts 
of apples and cakes and candies. 

There were about eighty boys in this 
school and fifty-five girls—none of them 
older than fifteen years. We had a very 
large playground, and tho the boys and 
girls were kept separate they yet found . 
means of conversing, and when I was 
eleven years of age I fell in love with a 
tall, slim, thoughtful, dark-haired boy 
named Fritz, whose parents lived in 
Frankfort. We used to talk to each other 
through the bars of the fence which divid- 
ed our playground. He was a year anda 
half older thanI,and I thought him a man. 
The only time I was ever beaten at that 
school was on his account. We had been 
talking together on the playground; I 
did not heed the bell and was late getting 
in, and when the Sister asked what kept 
me I did not answer. She insisted on 
knowing, and Fritz and I looked at each 
other. The Sister caught us laughing. 

Whipping on the hands with a rod was 
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the punishment that they had there for 
very naughty children, and that is what 
I got. It did not hurt much, and that 
night at half past nine o’clock, when all 
the house was still, there came a tapping 
at our dormitory window, and when it 
was opened we found Fritz there crying 
about the way I had been whipped. He 
had climbed up one of the verandah 
posts and had an orange for me. The 
other girls never told. They said it was 
so fine and romantic. 

Fritz and I kept up our friendship till 
he had to leave the place, which was 
when I had grown to be nearly thirteen 
years of age. He climbed to our dormi- 
tory again to bid me good-by, and tell 
me that when I was free from the school 
he would seek me out and marry me. 
We cried together as he told me his 
plans for being a great man, and all that 
night and the next night, too, I cried 
alone; but I never saw him again, and 
I’m afraid that his plans must have mis- 
carried. 

When I was fifteen years of age I left 
school and returned to my mother, who 
was then living in a flat with some of 
my brothers and sisters. Two of my 


brothers were in the army and one of 


my sisters was in America, while an- 
other sister was married in Germany. 

I did not like it much at home. My 
mother was almost a stranger to me, and 
after the kindness of the Sisters and the 
pleasantness of their school she seemed 
very stern. 

I went to work for a milliner. The 
hours were from eight o’clock in the 
morning till six in the evening, but when 
there was much business the milliner 
would keep us till nine o’clock at night. 
[ got no money, and was to serve for two 
years for nothing as an apprentice. 

But the milliner found that I was 
already so clever with the needle that she 
set me to work making hats and dresses 
after the first two weeks that I was work- 
ing for her, and when I had been there 
six months I could see that I had noth- 
ing more to learn in her place and that 
staying there was just throwing away 
my time. 

Needlework seemed to come naturally 
to me, while I disliked cooking and was 
not much good at it. My two elder sis- 
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ters, on the other hand, were stupid at 
sewing and embroidery, but master hands 
at cooking. My eldest sister was such a 
good cook that her husband started a 
restaurant so that she might have a chance 
to use her talents; and as for my second 
eldest sister, within two months after she 
landed in America—where she was sent 
by my eldest sister—she was earning $35 
a month as a cook for one of the rich 
families. 

My sister in America sent money for 
my eldest brother to go to her when his 
time in the army was done. We were all 
glad to see him go, because he had been 
a sergeant and was so used to command- 
ing that he tried to command everybody 
he met. He even tried to command me! 

Such ways won’t do outside of the 
army. Another thing that we disliked 
was that, having been a sergeant, he was 
too proud to work, so we were glad to 
see him go to America. He lived for 
awhile by borrowing money from my 
sister till she got married to a mechanical 
engineer, who would not have him about 
the house when he heard of his actions. 

So he had to do something, and became 
a butler, and a very good one, too, mak- 
ing plenty of money but spending it all 
on himself. He is employed by a family 
on the east side of Central Park now, get- 
ting $60 a month. When I went to see 
him a year ago he pretended that he did 
not know me. He has also forgotten my 
sister who helped him to come out here, 
and he has never sent a dollar to mother. 

I heard about how easy it was to make 
money in America and became very 
anxious to go there, and very tired of 
making hats and dresses for nothing for 
a woman who was selling them at high 
prices. I was restless in my home also; 
mother seemed so stern and could not un- 


.derstand that I wanted amusement. 


I was not giddy and not at all inclined 
to flirt, but I had been used to plenty of 
play at the school, and this all work and 
no play and no money to spend was hard. 

If I had been inclined to flirt there was 
plenty to do in Treves, for the city was 
full of soldiers, young fellows who, when 
they wore their uniforms, thought that 
a girl could not fail to be in love with 
them; but they made a mistake when 
they met me. They used to chirrup after 
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me, just like birds, but I would turn and 
make faces to show what I thought of 
them—I was not quite sixteen then. 

There were officers there, too, but they 
never noticed me. They belong to the 
high families, and go about the streets 
with their noses up in the air and their 
mustaches waxed up, trying to look like 
the Emperor. I thought they were horrid. 

I grew more and more tired of all 
work and no play, and more and more 
anxious to go to America; and at last 
mother, too, grew anxious to see me go. 
She met me one night walking in the 
street with a young man, and said to me 
afterward: 

“It is better that you go.” 

There was nothing at all in my walk- 
ing with that young man, but she thought 
there was and asked my eldest sister to 
lend me the money to go to America to 
my second eldest sister, and a month 
later I sailed from Antwerp, the fare 
costing $55. 

My second eldest sister with her hus- 
band met me at Ellis Island and they were 
very glad to see me, and I went to live 
with them in their flat in West Thirty- 
fourth street. A week later I was an 
apprentice in a Sixth Avenue millinery 
store earning four dollars a week. I only 
paid three dollars a week for board, and 
was soon earning extra money by mak- 
ing dresses and hats at home for cus- 
tomers of my own, so that it was a great 
change from Germany. But the hours in 
the millinery store were the same as in 
Germany, and there was overtime, too, 
occasionally ; and tho I was now paid for 
it I felt that I wanted something differ- 
ent—more time to myself and a different 
way of living. I wanted more pleasure. 
Our house was dull, and tho I went to 
Coney Island or to a Harlem picnic park 
with the other girls now and then, I 
thought I’d like a change. 

So I went out to service, getting 
twenty-two dollars a month as a nursery 
governess in a family where there were 
three servants besides the cook. 

I had three children to attend to, one 
four, one six and one seven years of age. 
The one who was six years of age was a 
boy; the other two were girls. I had to 
look after them, to play with them, to 
take them about and amuse them, and 
to teach them German—which was easy 
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to me, because I knew so little English. 
They were the children of a German 
mother, who talked to them in their own 
language, so they already knew some- 
thing of it. I got along with these chil- 
dren very well and stayed with them for 
two years, teaching them what I knew 
and going out to a picnic or ball or some- 
thing of that sort about once a week, fer 
I am very fond of dancing. 

We went to Newport and took a cot- 
tage there in the summer time, and our 
house was full of company. A certain 
gentleman there once told me that I was 
the prettiest girl in the place, with a great 
deal more of the same sort of talk. I was 
dressed in gray, with white insertion, and 
was wearing roses at the time he said 
that. He caught me passing thro the 
parlor when the others were away. Of 
course I paid no attention to him, but it 
was early in the day. It was generally 
late in the evening when gentlemen paid 
such compliments. 

I enjoyed life with this family and 
they seemed to like me, for they kept me 
till the children were ready to go to 
school. After I left them I went into 
another family, where there were a very 
old man and his son and granddaughter 
who was married and had two children. 
They had a house up on Riverside Drive, 
and the old man was very rich. The 
house was splendid and they had five 
carriages and ten horses, and a pair of 
Shetland ponies for the children. There 
were twelve servants, and I dined with 
the housekeeper and butler, of course-— 
because we had to draw the line. I got 
$25 a month here and two afternoons a 
week, and if I wanted to go any place in 
particular they let me off for it. 

These people had a fine place down on 
Long Island to which we all went in the 
summer, and there I had to ramble 
around with the children, boating, bath- 
ing, crabbing, fishing and playing all 
their games. It was good fun, and I 
grew healthy and strong. 

The children were a boy of ten and a 
girl of eight years. They were restless 
and full of life but good natured, and as 
they liked me I would have stayed there 
till they grew too old to need me any 
more, but that something awful hap- 
pened during the second summer that 
we were spending on Long Island. 
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It was one night in June, when the 
moon was very large and some big stars 
were shining. I had been to the village 
with the housekeeper to get the mail, and 
at the post office we met the butler and 
a young man who sailed the boats for us. 
Our way home lay across the fields and 
the young man with me kept stopping to 
admire things, so that the others got 
away ahead of us. 

He admired the moon and the stars 
and the sky, and the shine of the water 
on the waves and the way that the trees 
cast their shadows, and he didn’t seem 
to be thinking about me at all. just talk- 
ing to me as he might to any friend. But 
when we walked into a shadowy place he 
said: 

“ Aren’t you afraid of catching cold?” 
and touched my wrap. 

“ Oh, no,” I said. 

“You had better draw that together,” 
said he, and put his arm about it to make 
it tight. He made it very tight, and the 
first thing I knew he kissed me. 

It was done so quickly that I had no 
idea—I never saw a man kiss any one so 
quickly. 

I gave such a scream that one could 
hear it a mile and boxed his ears, and as 
soon as I could tear myself away I ran 
as fast as I could to the house, and he 
ran as fast as he could to the village. 

I was very angry and crying. He had 
given me no warning at all, and besides 
[ did not like him enough. Such impu- 
dence! But I probably would not have 
said anything about the matter at the 
house, but that the next day all the people 
in the village were talking about it, and 
some of them had the mistress in my 
place. She heard of it and called me in, 
and I told her the truth; but she seemed 
to think that I could help being kissed, 
and I grew stubborn then and said [ 
would not stay any more. 

I am of a very yielding disposition 
when coaxed, and anything that I pos- 
sess I will give away to any one who 
persists in asking me for it. That’s one 
of my faults; my friends all tell me that 
I am too generous. But at the same time, 
when treated unjustly, I grow stubborn 
and won't give way. 

And it was unjust to blame me for 
what that young man did. Who would 
have thought he would dare to do such a 
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thing as kiss me? Why, he was only 
the young man who sailed the boat! And 
as to my screaming so loudly. I could 
not help it ; any girl would have screamed 
as loudly if she had been kissed as sud- 
denly. 

I went back to my sister’s house in 
New York after I left this place, and 
stayed there a month resting. I had been 
nearly four years in the country, and in 
spite of sending $6 a month to mother 
during all that time and sending money 
to bring my second eldest brother here 
I had $485 in the savings bank. 

A girl working as I was working does 
not need to spend much. I seldom had 
to buy a thing, there was so much that 
came to me just the least bit worn. 

After I had rested and enjoyed a holi- 
day I secured another situation, this time 
to mind the baby of a very rich young 
couple. It was the first and only baby of 
the mistress, and so it had been spoiled 
till I came to take charge. It had red 
hair and green eyes, and a fearful tem- 
per—treally vicious. 

I had thought that the place would be 
an easy one, but I soon found out that 
this was a great mistake. The baby was 
eighteen months old, and it had some set- 
tled bad habits. The maid and its mother 
used to give it its own way in every- 
thing. 

“Tt won't go in the carriage,” said 
the maid to me when I first took charge. 

“Tt will with me,” said I. 

“Tt sleeps all day and cries all night,” 
said the maid. 

“It’s been spoiled by getting its own 
way, that’s the trouble,” said-I. 

So I put it in the carriage and took it 
out to Central Park, in a shady place 
down by the lake. It fought and strug- 
gled and howled as if it would like to kill 
me, but I had brought a good book and 
I paid no attention to it. 

It had an orange, a bottle of milk and 
some cakes, ard threw them all away. I 
didn’t even look at it. It cried for nearly 
four hours steadily, but we had the place 
to ourselves and I didn’t mind. 

When I was good and ready I took it 
to the restaurant and gave it a little ice 
cream, for | knew that it was sure to be 
hot and thirsty. I was sorry for doing 
that, however, because it cried and fought 
me again when | put it back in the car- 
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riage. It wanted me to carry it all the 
way in my arms, which I was deter- 
mined not to do. 

So the first day that I had it in charge 
the baby did not get any sleep, and was 
good and tired when its proper bedtime 
came. The maid told me that it would 
not go to sleep without being rocked; 
but I said that I was in charge of that 
baby now and it would have to give up 
its crankiness. I put it to bed and it did 
not wait for any rocking; it went right 
off to sleep. 

The mistress came in and said that I 
was a clever, good girl, and she was sure 
that I would get along finely with the 
baby—that all it needed was some one 
who understood and sympathized with it. 
She also said that it looked like a little 
angel. I wondered at her taste in angels. 

Next day I carried the baby out to the 
park again for another lesson. It was in 
a dreadful temper, and when it was being 
dressed it beat the maid. It used to slap 
its mother and the maid in the face, but 
it never treated me in that manner. I 
would not allow it. I would hold up my 
finger and say, “ B-a-a-a-a-a-by! ” and it 
would understand and stop. It saw some- 
thing in my eye that made it keep quiet. 
I have great influence over children. 

We went down by the lake again that 
second day, and I read a good German 
book and let the baby rage. When it 
was crying it could not be sleeping, and 
it was far better to have it cry in the 
daytime than at night, when it disturbed 
the whole house. 

The baby threw everything out of its 
carriage, even its coverlets and pillows, 
and tried to fall out itself, but it was 
tied in. It cried till it exhausted itself in- 
venting new ways of screaming. I sat 
at a distance from it, so that its scream- 
ing would not annoy me too much, and 
read my book till it had finished. Then 
I went and got some ice cream for myself, 
and gave the baby very little. I wanted 
to teach it to do without things. It had 
been in the habit of getting everything 
it cried for, and that had made it hard 
to live with. That night, again, the baby 
went to sleep without rocking, and the 
young mother was much pleased with my 
management and gave me a nice silk 
waist. 


TRUE LIFE STORY OF 
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A NURSE GIRL 

Day after day we went on like that. I 
took the baby some place where it could 
have its cry out without disturbing any- 
body, and I didn’t allow it to sleep in the 
daytime, and so had it good and tired 
when night came on and other people 
wanted to sleep. It never failed to cry and 
struggle and throw its toys and foodaway, 
to show its rage, but 1 would have made a 
good baby of it had it not been for the 
mother and the maid. When I wasn’t 
on hand they spoiled it by giving it all 
its own way. Even when I was on hand 
the mother was constantly running into 
the room and petting the baby. At its 
slightest cry she would come to see what 
it wanted, and hold things up for it to 
choose. 

This made discipline impossible, and 
in the end the baby was too much for me. 
I was made to carry it about, and to get 
up and walk with it in the night, and at 
last my health broke down and I actually 
had to go to a hospital. 

When I got out I stayed at my sister’s 
for a month, and then went as a nursery 
governess in a family where there are 
three children, none of them over eight 
years of age. I have to teach them their 
lessons, including German, and to take 
them out driving and playing. I have 
recovered my health, but I will never 
again undertake to manage a strange 
baby. The duties are light; I have two 
afternoons a week to myself and practi- 
cally all the clothing I need to wear. My 
salary is $25 a month. 

Wherever I have been employed here 
the food has always been excellent; in 
fact, precisely the same as that furnished 
to the employers’ families. In Germany 
it is not so. Servants are all put on an 
allowance, and their food is very differ- 
ent from that given to their masters. 

I like this country. I have a great many 
friends in New York and I enjoy my out- 
ings with them. We go to South Beach 
or North Beach or Glen Island or Rock- 
away or Coney Island. If we go on 1 
boat we dance all the way there and all 
the way back, and we dance nearly al! 
the time we are there. 

I like Coney Island best of all. It is a 
wonderful and beautiful place. I took a 
German friend, a girl who had just come 
out, down there last week, and when we 
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had been on the razzle-dazzle, the chute 
and the loop-the-loop, and down in the 
coal mine and all over the Bowery, and 
up in the tower and everywhere else, I 
asked her how she liked it. She said: 

“ Ach, it is just like what I see when 
I dream of heaven.” 

Yet I have heard some of the high peo- 
ple with whom I have been living say 
that Coney Island is not tony. The 
trouble is that these high people don’t 
know how to dance. I have to laugh 
when I see them at their balls and par- 
ties. If only I could get out on the floor 
and show them how—they would be as- 
tonished. 

Two years ago, when I was with a 
friend at Rockaway Beach, I was intro- 
duced to a young man who has since 
asked me to marry him. He is a Ger- 
man from the Rhine country, and has 
been ten years in this country. Of course 
he is a tall, dark man, because I am so 
small and fair. It is always that way. 
Some of our friends laugh at us and say 
that we look like a milestone walking 
with a mile, but I don’t think that it is 
any of their business and tell them so. 
Such things are started by girls who are 
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jealous because they have no steady com- 
pany. 

I don’t want to get married yet, be- 
cause when a girl marries she can’t have 
so much fun—or rather, she can’t go 
about with more than one young man. But 
being engaged is almost as bad. I went 
to the theatre with another young man 
one night, and Herman was very angry. 
We had a good quarrel, and he did not 
come to see me for a week. 

A good-looking girl can have a fine 
time when she is single, but if she stays 
single too long she loses her good looks, 
and then no one will marry her. 

Of course I am young yet, but 
still, as my mother used to say, “ It’s 
better to be sure than sorry,” and I think 
that I won’t wait any longer. Some mar- 
ried women enjoy life almost as much as 
the young girls. 

Herman is the assistant in a large 
grocery store. He has been there nine 
years, and knows all the customers. He 
has money saved, too, and soon will go 
into business for himself. 

And then, again, I like him, because 
I think he’s the best dancer I ever saw. 

New York City. 


“43 
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Politics in the Philippine Islands 


BY T. THOMAS FORTUNE 
(Mr. Fortune is editor of The Age, the leading Afro-American paper of the 


Northern States, and has been active on all race questions. 


He was sent by Presi- 


dent Roosevelt on a Commission to visit our new Colonial possessions, and has 


lately returned from this mission. 
from this article-—Ep1Tor. ] 


HE Philippine Islands is the last 
place that an American would ex- 
pect to find a political atmosphere 

as dense as that of Tennessee or Ken- 
tucky, governed by similar partisan 
ethics and morality, with race hatred and 
personal vituperation dominating the 
discussion in the public prints and de- 
termining the administration of civil and 
military affairs; and yet such was the 
condition of affairs at Manila when I 
arrived there in February last. I reached 
the Oriente Hotel late at night. Soon 
after going to my room the American 


The nature of his report our readers can gather 


porter placed on my table a large batch 
of Manila newspapers, saying that he 
had saved them against the day of my 
coming and that he was sure I would 
find many things in them to interest me. 
I scanned the papers leisurely, and be- 
came more and more surprised to find 
that the Afro-American, and misrepre- 
sentation and abuse of him. occupied 
such a disproportionate amount of the 
editorial and news columns of the pa- 
pers. But such was the case. 

The fact that I had been in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii for some time and was 
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expected in the Philippine Islands was, 
in the main, the provocation, if not the 
sufficient excuse, for this attitude of the 
editorial mind and temper. One news- 
paper called upon the American resi- 
dents of Manila to invite me not to leave 
the steamer on which I should arrive, but 
to return to the United States, as I, or 
any other Afro-American, was not 
needed or desired in the Philippine Is- 
lands. 

All of this was strange and shocking 
to me, who had been received with open- 
armed hospitality and courtesy by the 
descendants of New England mission- 
aries in the Territory of Hawaii, who 
had planted there a civilization based on 
the Christian virtues in which race pre- 
judice had no part—in State, Church or 
society—and in which the resources of 
the Territory have been so developed as 
to represent millions of dollars in ne- 
gotiable assets. Wherever I went in 
ssawaii I was received and respected as 
an American seeking to learn about the 
country, its resources and its people, and 
every possible assistance and courtesy 
was extended to me in my quest. But 
at Manila I found that the daily press, 
voicing public opinion in its business and 
civil relations, as I found later, was hos- 
tile to me and the people with whom I 
am allied wholly in sympathy, if only 
partially in consanguinity. 

What indefinable force was there in 
the atmosphere created by New Eng- 
land culture, thrift and fair dealing in 
Hawaii whch made me feel, all uncon- 
sciously, buoyant and self-reliant, even 
as I gazed out upon Honolulu through 
the palms and other tropical growths 
that embowered the Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel before penetrating beyond, while a 
feeling of numbness and indecision pos- 
sessed me on my first morning in the 
treeless metropolis of the Philippine Is- 
lands? I have been possessed by the 
same feeling in going out of the free 
atmosphere of New York into the prej- 
udiced air of Washington or other 
Southern cities. 

When the morning came I went forth 
to mingle in the life of Manila, and there- 
after for some thirty days I was con- 
stantly on the go, in high and low places, 
in all sections of the great city, seeking 
to learn what there was in it of thought 
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and feeling and activity; and, again, af- 
ter forty days in the provinces of north- 
ern and southern Luzon, for thirty days 
more I haunted the places in Manila 
where people thought and did things, 
where they lived and labored and wor- 
shipped and chased the mad phantom of 
diversion and pleasure; and, wherever 
I went, among Americans—in civil, mili- 
tary, business and social life—I was con- 
fronted with coldness of manner, hauteur 
and curtness of speech, and nervous im- 
patience not induced by the perpetual 
heat and humidity. Only among Fili- 
pinos, Chinese and Afro-Americans did 
I find warmth of manner, uniform cour- 
tesy and an obliging disposition. 

And what a different person is the 
Chinese we hear of and read of from 
the Chinese we know and understand, 
and who knows and understands us. The 
Chinese are among the best and most 
sympathetic and reliable people that I 
met in the Philippine Islands; albeit law 
and public opinion have marked them as 
victims. Behind the average Chinese 
stolidity and taciturnity, if you can pene- 
trate it, there is a real man of flesh and 
blood, who has learned “ to labor and to 
wait,” who can laugh and be merry, who 
can love and hate. Some day the world 
will learn his real character and cease 
to make him the object of extortion and 
ostracism. 

A close study of the peculiar condi- 
tions growing out of the American con- 
quest and occupation of the Philippine 
Islands enabled me to resolve the popu- 
lation into three distinct political groups, 
as follows: 

1. The Philippines for the Filipinos, 
composed of the entire body of natives, 
who regard Governor W. H. Taft as 
their patron saint, and who gave him 
such an ovation on his return from the 
United States, by way of Europe, last 
year as no other man had ever received 
before, and in which very few Americans 
not connected with the public service 
participated. 

2. The large percentage of the Amer- 
ican residents, some 6,000 in number, 
who want the Philippine Islands gov- 
erned in their interest, and not that of 
the Filipinos; who want to monopolize 
all the best offices in the civil and military 
establishments, excluding as far as pos- 
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sible Filipinos and negroes; who insist 
that the Chinese be allowed to enter the 
islands without restrictions as manual 
laborers, under contract at ruling Orien- 
tal wage rates, with which no other labor 
force in the world can compete ; and who 
demand that the land, mineral and for- 
estry. laws shalls be so revised as to 
enable them to exploit the resources of 
the islands on the largest possible scale. 
This political group is dominated in its 
attitude and sentiment by Southern 
white men, who remained in the islands 
after the volunteer regiments were dis- 
banded, mostly Tennesseeans and Ken- 
tuckians, and by an abnormally large 
number of Southern white men who 
were appointed to high civil and judicial 
positions by President McKinley, who 
had a fatal weakness for appointing 
Southern Democrats to controlling posi- 
tions in the civil and military establish- 
ments in the insular possessions. This 
group, by far the most noisy and inso- 
lent, if not the strongest, in the islands, 
dominates the civil, military, business 
and social life in Manila, at least, and is 
backed up by all the American publica- 
tions, some ten in number, except three— 
Times and 


the Cablenews, the Daily 
Justice—and is rancorously malignant 
against the Taft administration and the 
policy of the Republican party in the 
United States, and especially the party’s 
alleged “ open door of opportunity ” for 


Afro-American citizens, whom they 
would keep “in their places,” together 
with the Filipinos, as “ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water.” These Manila 
newspapers are as violently Democratic 
and race-hating as those of Memphis or 
Atlanta. This group regards Vice- 
Governor Luke E. Wright, of Tennessee, 
as its political Moses; and, when I was 
in Manila it preached from the house- 
tops its hope for the time when Governor 
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Taft should be recalled and Vice-Gov- 
ernor Wright should succeed him. 
When the latter returned from the 
United States, in May last, the white 
Americans gave him an ovation such as 
was never before seen in the Orient. 
Very few unofficial Filipinos or negroes 
took any part whatever in the demon- 
stration, and Governor Taft was absent, 
recuperating in the mountains of Ben- 
guet. Stranger far than fiction, General 
Wright has been slated by President 
Roosevelt to be Governor of seven million 
people, whose language he does not un- 
derstand, whose hopes and aspirations 
he cannot share, and who comes of that 
element of the American people which 
cannot successfully govern others be- 
cause it has not first learned to govern 
itself. 

3. A considerable number of the best 
Filipinos, who have accepted American 
control as a fixed fact and wish to make 
the most of it; a few white Americans 
and Europeans, engaged in legitimate 
business enterprises; and all of the 
American negroes in the islands, some 
three hundred, mostly discharged sol- 
diers—employees of the Government, 
business men and manual laborers—who 
believe that the Philippine Islands should 
be governed in the interest of all the 
people, native and foreign born, with 
justice for all and_ special favors 
for none. This minority group has 
no acknowledged leader and no news- 
paper organ, but it will and should, I be- 
lieve, become the dominant political 
power in the Philippine Islands. In it 
lies the only hope for a harmonious and 
prosperous condition in the politics and’ 
social and business life of the Islands that 
I could discover, growing out of the reg- 
nant condition of confusion, distrust and 
commercial and agricultural prostration. 

New York Ciry. 
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Poet—His Trade 


BY W. D. NESBIT 


(Mr. Nesbit is the “ funny man” of the Chicago Tribune, and, as our readers will 
remember, has twice before written for us on the trade of the newspaper joke- 


maker.—EpITor. | 


T is quite probable that if we could go 
back into the history of the majority 
of the newspaper poets of to-day we 

should find them to have been the boys 
who could rattle off a couplet about the 
school teacher or improvise a quatrain 
on the subject of the * terrible example ” 
of the village having been arrested again. 
This trait may have been discovered by 
the editor of the village paper, who 
viewed it more kindly than the school 
teacher, and then the columns of the 
paper would be brightened periodically 
by rimes on local happenings. “Twenty 
years ago, the writer remembers, a vil- 
lage paper rose nobly to an occasion. A 
waggish painter, at work on a high lad- 
der, “accidentally ’’ upset a bucket of 
paint on the local busybody. The entire 


poem escapes recollection, but the con- 
cluding stanza ran thus: 


“The paint came down in awful flood, 
And made of him a sandwich. 

It gave his clothes a ruddy hue 
And colored all his language.” 

We might carp somewhat at the at- 
tempt to rime “sandwich” with “ lan- 
guage,” but we should remember that 
a country village does not afford the fa- 
cilities of a larger city, where literary 
work has wider scope. And, just as peo- 
ple like to see some local event turned 
into verse, so do they enjoy reading a 
few stanzas on some happening of na- 
tional or international importance. How- 
ever, the newspaper poet does not, and 
need not, confine himself to the news of 
the day for his subjects. He may pro- 
duce either serious or humorous verse 
along general lines. Doubtless he will 
find that the constant watch for ideas in 
what is going on about him will give him 
newer views on mankind and life. Then, 
if he has it in him to develop materially, 
he could ask no broader avenue along 
which to progress. If he succeeds in 
catching the popular vein, as concen- 
trated in the eyes and minds of some 


twenty-five exchange editors, he will 
have the happiness of seeing his verses 
copied widely. Otherwise, he may rest 
content with the approval of the circle of 
readers possessed by his paper. The ex- 
change editors of the other papers are 
a great help to him, tho. The public does 
not realize that these trained handlers 
of newspapers have so much to do with 
the selection of its popular poems. Yet 
one exchange editor, by clipping a com- 
paratively obscure poem, has thus set 
the pace for his fellows, and in the end 
has given a modicum of fame to a writer. 

Rudyard Kipling and James Whitcomb 
Riley are the most conspicuous exam- 
ples of living newspaper poets. Mr. Kip- 
ling continues to give his poetic work to 
the world through the newspapers first. 
Mr. Riley, after beginning his career on 
the Indianapolis Journal, has earned the 
ease and luxury which he now enjoys. 
Mr. Kipling began in India, Mr. Riley in 
Indiana—and there is a chance for some 
one to elaborate upon the idea that the 
addition of one syllable puts half a world 
between two people. Neither of these 
men went farther than his elbow for his 
inspiration. Mr. Riley said, not long 
ago, to the writer: “ Once, when I was 
a great deal younger and was filled with 
the joy of writing, I said to a friend: ‘ I 
believe, honestly, that I could write a 
poem every day for a whole year.’ He 
thought then, and I presume I did, too, 
that I was overestimating my capacity. 
But look what the newspaper poets do 
now. A poem a day—or two or three 
poems—is easy work for them.” 

But not many of them are writing “ In 
the Night,” “ Good Bye, Jim,” “ An Old 
Sweetheart,” or “ Old Glory ” every day. 

The man who takes up the writing of 
newspaper poetry as a means of gaining 
a livelihood is going into a profession 
which is pleasant some days and ex- 
tremely discouraging on others. There 
will be days when he will find so many 
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ideas that he will not know which one 
to use. Again—on the other days—the 
world will be barren of suggestion, and 
his brain seemingly on a vacation. Then 
he is fortunate if he has had the fore- 
thought to keep something in reserve. 
It is the “ dry” day that ends the career 
of the beginner. Sometimes it is amus- 
ing to watch the course of a new man in 
the newspaper poetry field. At other 
times it has its element of sadness. For 
a week or two his work is pleasant. He 
is using all the good ideas he has been 
aching to see in print. Pretty soon, tho, 
he reaches the end of them; then it comes 
harder. At last he grows so discouraged 
that he cannot remember that when all 
else fails, the coal man, the janitor, the 
iceman or housecleaning are always with 
us. He pauses to reflect. “Good 
heavens!” he muses. “ I’ve got to write 
this much stuff for to-morrow, and for 
the next day, and the next. Why, a year 
from to-day I'll be at the same old 
grind!” He quits. He has failed to 
weather that mental storm wherein a man 
permits himself to think of a whole year’s 
work instead of only one day’s. Suf- 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereof, and 
there is no use bothering over what must 
be fretted about in due turn. 

As a general thing, the first work a 
man turns out is reasonably sure to be in 
dialect. The beginner is prone to be- 
lieve there is a public clamor for dialect 
verse. So he produces something which 
combines sentiment and humor under 
some such title as “ Th’ Ol’ Fence Cor- 
ner,” whether or not he has ever seen 
a stake-and-rider fence. Or he will at- 
tempt German or Irish dialect, in the 
latter using “ Oi” for “I,” and making 
the former as Weberfieldian as possible. 
The stage is to blame for our mistakes in 
dialect. A man who would devote his 
life to composing dialect verse should 
never go to the theater. No Irishman 
ever said “ Oi” for “I,” unless he was 
a made-up imitation behind the footlights. 
Also the counterfeit stage darkey must 
bear the blame for the alleged negro dia- 
lect we get at times. Burnt cork—even 
on a colored man—spoils his flow of lan- 
guage and gets him away from his racial 
peculiarities of speech. After a while the 
beginner at newspaper poetry-making 
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finds that there are other lines he can 
handle better. 

To come down to a work-a-day con- 
sideration of the newspaper poet and his 
trade, it may be well first to consider how 
he gets his ideas. He must produce a 
regular grist of “ stuff,” and he must 
find something to write for that grist. 
He reads the newspapers, the magazines, 
the weeklies, the show bills, the adver- 
tising cards—he reads everything that 
may hold a thought for him. There are 
subjects everywhere in the newspaper, 
even in the advertisments. The trouble 
usually is that a man never sees them 
until the next day. His is a wider field 
than that of the cartoonist, but against 
that advantage is the point that while 
the cartoonist uses only one idea a day, he 
must find several. So he patiently goes 
over the field, beginning with the tele- 
graph news and ending in the police 
news. Perhaps some one has said some- 
thing in an interview which permits of 
being treated with good natured raillery. 
Or it may be the other way about. Some 
public man may have said something he 
should not have said—something which 
is sure to be misconstrued. This is the 
newspaper poet’s cue. He goes ahead 
and misconstrues it. Often he miscon- 
strues it before anybody else does, but 
that, as the Texan statesman remarked, is 
“ what he is there for.” As an example, 
the following verses may be quoted, the 
writer begging modestly to explain that 
he uses them as an illustration simply 
because he has no fellow-laborer’s work 
within reach: 


“ME AND MY FRIENDS.” 


(Mr. Baer says that coal will advance in 
price again. Asked why the price had not been 
reduced, he said: “ Because you and your 
friends have succeeded in raising wages and 
getting up the cost of necessities, so that 
profits are less.’’) 


You and your friends had to come and stick 
your old proboscises 
Into all our business and criticise its processes; 
Had to come and quiz us on our dealings 
carboniferous, 
Then go saying wicked things in language 
most vociferous— 
Now, see what me and my friends 
Do to you and your friends. 
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You and your friends had to go and utter 
things calorified— 
Things about our deals that left me and my 
friends horrified ; 
Had to egg our workers on until there was no 
pleasing them 
Other than to make their wages suit them by 
increasing them— 
Now, see what me and my friends 
Do to you and your friends. 


You and your friends spoke of our divine 
rights disrespectfully. 
Treated all our edicts and all our rules neglect- 
fully. 
Now it’s our turn—wait until winter time’s 
frigidity ; 
Prices will be climbing up with 
rapidity. 
Then see what me and my friends 
Do to you and your friends. 

No doubt this was considerably more 
than Mr. Baer meant, but just at that 
time the average coal consumer was in 
a mood to appreciate anything which 
turned his thoughts from his yawning 
furnace. 

Then there are the politicians. In the 
news columns of the papers they scarcely 
begin to tack “ Hon.” to a man’s name 
before the staff poet has put him, or his 


intense 


actions, or his words, in a poem. There 
are, too, the scientists, the college pro- 
fessors, the health culture faddists, the 
religious disputers, the germ discoverers 
—all of them are prolific of inspiration 
for the man, who, like the rabbit that 


climbed the tree, “ has to do it.” Some- 
times the food enthusiasts suggest such 
a literary output as this: 


THE SCIENTIFIC LIFE. 


(“ Before the breakfast has been prepared, 
or after it has been served and eaten, the 
housewife should add up the different amounts 
of proteid, fat and carbon hydrate found in 
the foods. The computing cards should be 
used at each meal. In the evening you can 
find out whether you have taken too much of 
one kind of food or not enough of another.”— 
Mary Moutton SMITH.) 

Mother’s slow at figures, but she always has 
to count 

The proteids to see that we secure the right 
amount. 

She keeps a pad of paper and a pencil near the 
sink, 

And esimates our victnals—all the things we 
eat or drink. 

She lists our carbon hydrates and she scrib- 
bles down the fat, 
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And our specific gravity--she always watches 
that. 


Mother’s slow at figures, but she wants to do 
her best. 

She’s listened to the lecturers until she is pos- 
sessed 

Of scientific demons and a regulating card— 

And while she chews her pencil all the eggs 
are boiling hard. 

She gets bewildered with it, and she has to 
balance up 

And the coffee is so sturdy that it almost 
cracks the cup. 


Mother’s slow at figures—so our breakfast’s 
always late; 

The proteids and hydrates make the task for 
her too great. 

We never get a luncheon, for she figures on 
till noon, 

And finds we’ve overdone it, and that almost 
makes her swoon. 

Mother’s tabulating every pennyweight we 
eat— 

Except the meals we smuggle from the res- 
taurant down street. 


But it need not all be gentle ridicule or 
ribald burlesque. Humor and pathos are 
close kinsfolk. Often it seems that they 
are variations of the same sentiment, and 
to a great extent depend upon the force 
or softness with which one chord is 
struck. With all the buffoonery, one 
should avoid pessimism or cynicism. It 
used to be the thing to be bitterly sar- 
castic. But the public has gone away from 
that. People can furnish their own pes- 
simism. Consequently they do not buy 
papers to have a column of it thrust 
upon them. Just so with overdone opti- 
mism. It is all right to slap a man on the 
back once in a while, but keep it up con- 
stantly and he will dodge when he sees 
you coming. If one observes what work 
of his is clipped and copied by the ex- 
change editors he will get a fairly correct 
impression of the sort of matter the pub- 
lic demands. How the exchange editors 
know it is too deep for one to compre- 
hend, but it is a fact. The main thing 
is to be good natured. A good natured 
man cannot help writing his good nature 
into his work. Conversely, if he tries to 
write good naturedly he will unconscious- 
ly instill that blessed attribute into him- 
self, and be all the better for it. 

In the matter of sentiment, one never 
goes far wrong when he touches upon 
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boyhood memories. It would seem that 
all men have lived in the same fields and 
towns. When the morning papers bear 
no fruit, when even the trusty notebook 
yields no suggestion that induces work— 
when even the work itself has temporarily 
lost its charm—such a thing as a rail- 
way advertisement of vacation excur- 
sions may help out. Thus: 

“* SOMEWHERE. ” 
Somewhere the roses are brave and red; 
And apple blossoms are sweet and spread 
A wistful perfume that scents the day 
And clings to zephyrs that croon away 
When night comes slowly and bids them stay. 
A wondrous fragrance the blossoms bear— 
And wouldn’t you like to be there? 


Somewhere the meadows are stretching green, 
As clear as jewels, and soft and clean, 

With dandelions in spangled show 

That nod and beckon when breezes blow, 
Somewhere the meadows—But don’t you know 
The tone and tang of the bracing air? 

And wouldn’t you like to be there? 


Somewhere there reaches a country road, 

With crickets chanting a twilight ode; 

And bending branches to paint a shade 

Where moonbeams glimmer and gleam and 
fade, 

And will-o’-the-wisps in the distance wade. 

Somewhere the fire flies flash and flare— 

And wouldn’t you like to be there? 


Somewhere—You know it; O, who but holds 
A memory that his heart enfolds— 

A memory of the leaning trees 

And soothing song of the honeybees 

And all of the boy-day melodies! 
Somewhere ,you lived in it all—somewhere— 
And wouldn’t you like to be there? 


Again, the people, as a whole, like 
“flag poetry.” It is always hard to say 
new things, or to say the old things in 
a new way, about the flag, but once in a 
while a chance offers. Not long since 
Gen. John C. Black, in a public address, 
commented upon the travels of the flag 
and wondered where it would go next. 
There was another idea in what he said: 


WHERE OLD GLORY GOES. 


(“I wonder where the old flag will go next,” 
Gen. John C. Black.) 

Up and down in all the lands and all the seas 
between ; 

Brave and bold against the sky, and clear and 
fair and clean; 

Winding through the wilderness, or on the 
beaten track; 
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Half the way around the world—and more 
than that, and back. 

Whither will Old Glory go? 
it gone? 

Mark the way of honor that it has not smiled 
upon. 


But whither has 


Snapping from the halyard blocks of argosy 
and fleet, 

Fluttering to fife and drum that time the 
marching feet; 

Beating back the driven spray, and blazing o’er 
the sands— 

It has led a starry way—a way through all 
the lands. 

Whither will Old Glory go? 
it gone? 

Where the spot it has not held the glory of 
the dawn? 


But whither has 


Men have gone beneath it o’er the hills and 
o’er the waves; 

Men feel its caresses while they slumber in 
their graves. ; 

Red and white and blue it glows against the 
bending sky, 

Bringing everywhere it goes new luster to the 
eye. 

Whither will Old Glory go? 
it gone? 

Tell the miles it has not traced—the way it 
has not won! 


But whither has 


It may seem strange at first thought 
that a purveyor of newspaper verse 
should draw upon the Bible for ideas. 
But the men who wrote that book were 
men of ideas, and they scattered them 
thickly through its pages. A little series 
of poems, under the general heading oi 
“Sermons in Song,” each based on some 
particular text, has proven reasonably 
popular with the considerate readers of 
the Chicago Tribune. This one happens 
to be in dialect, because the man who 
dropped the remark which seemed to fit 
the text had a homely way of speaking: 


A COMMUNION. 


“The flowers appear on the earth, the time 
of the singing of birds is come, and the voice 
of the turtle is heard in our land.””—The Song 
of Solomon ii, 12. 

The common kind o’ flowers? 
a lot o’ them! 

The daisy in the medder is as clean as any 
gem ; 

The wild rose in the thicket is the ripest kind 
o’ red— 

It’s purty, and it’s happy—look at how it holds 
its head! 


Lord, you made 
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Them little Dutchmen’s breeches is a favorite 
o’ mine; 

I like to stumble on ’em with my eyes, an’ 
catch their shine. 

An’, then, the johnny-jump-ups, noddin’ soft 
when I go by, 

An’ as blue an’ glad an’ helpful as the ca’m 
midsummer sky. 

The blazin’ dogwood blossoms! How they 
flash along the road— 

Come a-bloomin’ in a minute, till a feller thinks 
it’s snowed! 

Lord, the hawtree holds a sermon that is sent 
direct from you; 

An’ the bendin’ cherry branches, an’ the elder 
bushes, too. 


There’s the perky dandelion bobbin’ up so 
fresh an’ bold, 

Till the whole enduring hillside has its polky- 
dots of gold; 

An’ the blossomin’ May apple, hidin’ 
neath the trees, 

Sends a tinglin’ sort o’ flavor till its coaxes out 
the bees. 


under- 


The common kind o’ flowers! 
they like to grow 

An’ to fill the air with gladness just because 
you love them so. 

Lord, I try to understand them an’ my heart 
beats in accord 

When I bend an’ whisper to ’em: “ For this 
blessing, thank the Lord!” 


Lord, I guess 


2 
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the purpose of investigating the great projected Pan-American Railway. 
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The newspaper poet does not write 
for posterity. Most of his work must 
of necessity be ephemeral. The paper 
is sure to come out to-morrow, and he 
must have his work in shape. Hence he 
may not always wait to prune and polish. 
He must train himself to see quickly and 
to write quickly. He would better let his 
riming dictionary gather dust. Time is 
lost in taking it down and turning the 
pages. Yet he may comfort himself with 
the conceit that tho his work be of the 
day and done with the day, still in his 
own weak way he is contributing to the 
gayety of nations, and perchance un- 
knowingly turning out something which 
brings a few moments of enjoyment into 
some one’s life. It cannot always be a 
grand, sweet song to him, but he may 
once in a while strike the lyre and ring 
a true note. 

This is the place to put in a word of 
gratitude toward the average newspaper 
reader. In him the newspaper poet finds 
the most patient, appreciative audience 
that could be asked. He is so kind about 
forgetting the poor work and remem- 
bering the good. If it were not for this 
the newspaper poets would have had a 
short shrift. 

Cuicaco, Iu. 


South American Observations 


BY CHARLES M. PEPPER 


[Mr. Pepper is now making an extensive trip through South America as Special 
Commissioner for the Second International Conference cf American States for 


In 1901 


he was one of the delegates from this country to the Pan-American Congress at the 


City of Mexico. 


Besides many newspaper and magazine articles, he has writien a 


book entitled “ To-morrow in Cuba.”—Ep1ror. ] 


OUTH AMERICAN traits are not 
unlike the characteristics of other 
countries in being seen best at 

home. Abroad they are not manifested 
aggressively. If anything, they are 
asserted apologetically. With the ex- 
aggerated courtesy of old Spain, when 
you enter the home of the South Amer- 
ican itis yours. But being in his coun- 
try and having come to it with the no- 
tion that there is only one country in 


the world, which is the United States, 
he may be pardoned for reminding his 
guest by polite suggestion and by indi- 
rection that there is more than one 
America and even more than one 
United States—for example, the United 
States of Brazil and the United Mexi- 
can States, as well as the disunited 
States of some other Latin American 
nations. 

It is the attempted appropriation of 
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the broader term of America that 
causes the keenest and justest irrita- 
tion. A New York woman who had 
cheerfully come with her husband for 
an indefinite residence was seeking to 
adapt herself to the surroundings, mak- 
ing acquaintances and trying to form 
friendships. For a long time her most 
annoying hindrance was a habit of 
speech which invariably brought the in- 
quiry, sometimes good-naturedly po- 
lite, sometimes frigidly resentful: 

“Which America?” 

When she learned not to refer to her 
own country as if it were the only 
America, she found she was no longer 
giving offense and her friendships pro- 
gressed rapidly. 

In the highly cultured and traveled 
society the point is insisted on without 
rudeness, yet still with firmness. The 
term Yankee, in the Spanish form 
Yanqui, is used in self-defense, for its 
local application to New England is 
perfectly well known. Either that, or 
North American, for the South Ameri- 
can, while readily admitting our big- 
ness, enterprise and general superiority, 
will not let us have the monopoly of 
the name American. He has a senti- 
ment about it as well as we. 

Another habit of assumption gets a 
shock in a voyage down the Pacific 
Coast. To most persons distances are 
vague if the measurement is across the 
border. An old friend wrote to the 
Minister from the United States of 
North America to Chile, requesting the 
favor of a Panama hat to be sent him 
to San Francisco. The answer was 
that if Panama were the place to buy 
hats, which it is not, the purchase could 
be made as easily in San Francisco as 
in Valparaiso, for it as near to one 
city as to the other, and is about 3,000 
miles distant from either. 

Yet there is more kinship of inter- 
est and of feeling in the ports between 
Panama and Valparaiso than among 
those from Panama to San Francisco. 
The capitals lie back in the Andes, and 
the coast towns, through lack of rail- 
way communication to the interior, are 
in closer touch with one another of dif- 
ferent nations than with the inland pop- 
ulations of their own countries. From 
Panama to Valparaiso it is like a very 


long, crooked street, with Guayaquil 
and Callao at the main corners and with 
numberless stopping places between. 
What concerns one concerns all,—the 
yellow fever, the bubonic plague, the 
strike of the longshoremen, or the latest 
exactions of the steamship companies. 

As the large commercial houses have 
branches at the chief ports, there is a 


constant movement of persons, as well. 


as of freight. A Valparaiso merchant 
thinks no more of “running up” to 
Callao, 1,300 miles, than a New York 
importer of crossing over to Hoboken. 
Not only trade talk, but family and per- 
sonal gossip is carried and social visits 
are made from coast town to coast town 
as tho it were only a matter of going 
two or three blocks up the street. It 
is the lack of swift communication and 
their isolation from the interior centers 
of population that make near neigh- 
bors of distant ports. 

Of the passengers on a west coast 
steamer who travel first class, about 
one-third may be South Americans and 
their families. The remainder will be 
mostly Europeans. If as many as four 
or five North Americans find them- 
selves together the size of the party is 
remarked. Three out of four of them 
will be interested in mining exploita- 
tion or railway building. The commer- 
cial traveler or drummer from _ the 
States is not common. Manufacturers 
and shippers in the United States adapt 
themselves slowly to the conditions of 
trade in the Southern Hemisphere, tho 
a vast volume of it awaits them when- 
ever they seek it systematically and 
patiently, and send out representatives 
who know the language and who un- 
derstand both the trade practice and 
the social customs of the people. 

The English are numerous, for their 
investments include mines, railways, 
bank shares and the nitrate fields. In 
a measure, they adapt themselves to the 
countries in which they are doing busi- 
ness and out of which they are taking 
money. They do not disdain to learn 
the common speech. At first they use 
it with blundering condescension, giv- 
ing the native to know that it is his 
own fault if he does not understand his 
own tongue on the lips of the superior 
Anglo-Saxon. But in time they get 
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over this, and make themselves at home 
not only in the language, but in their 
environment. 

It is the German, however, who mas- 
ters the customs of the countries whose 
trade he seeks. He knows everybody 
who is worth knowing and everything 
that should be known. When wanting 
detailed and accurate information about 
persons and places, I never have found 
myself astray in applying to my Ger- 
man fellow passengers. The German 
commercial traveler in Spanish speak- 
ing countries knows not only Spanish 
and Portuguese, but his mental bag- 
gage includes English and French, and 
often Italian. He digests everything 
he sees and hears, and always with the 
one idea of utilizing it for trade. Ger- 
man capital in South America has been 
persistent rather than aggressive. It 
is invested in general commerce, banks 
and shipping. It is overcautious in re- 
gard to mines, railways and develop- 
ment enterprises. 

The number of Frenchmen on the 
west coast is not in proportion to the 
amount of money invested and bearing 
good returns. French interests include 
harbor works, mines, mortgage loan 


banks and some exploitation projects 
in the interior of the different coun- 


tries. As a rule, the Frenchmen who 
come out to the Pacific Coast speak 
Spanish, and they have the further ad- 
vantage that the public officials, pro- 
fessional men and many of the mer- 
chants are familiar with their language. 
Italy has two important commercial 
colonies. One is at Lima and the other 
at Valparaiso. Both are engaged in 
the retail trade. In Lima the Italians 
form the largest foreign colony of Peru, 
with the exception of the Chinese. In 
Valparaiso they do not leave the whole- 
sale commerce entirely to the Germans 
and English, but their preference is for 
the retail branches. The architecture 
of the newer business buildings in Val- 
paraiso bears a marked Italian stamp. 
The impress which these European 
colonies have made on South American 
customs seems to me less decided than 
is commonly thought. Spanish tradi- 
tions, tho preserved, are not so pro- 
nounced as in Mexico or Cuba, but 
Paris, Berlin, nor London, have not im- 
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posed themselves distinctly. Lima, in 
the days of the annexes—that is, the 
days when the guano discoveries and 
the nitrate fields ushered in the era of 
prodigality—planned itself as the Paris 
of South America. Reverses changed 
the gayety and extravagance, but did 
not alter the love for music, the fine 
arts and literature which gives it to-day 
as highly cultured a society as can be 
found anywhere on the Continent. It 
still tolerates the bullfight in a modified 
form, but shows its preference for the 
opera and the drama. 

Santiago has a distinctive club ex- 
istence and social life. It is a pleasure 
loving city, prone to late, or rather early 
morning, hours; yet its trend as to 
manly sports. The races are a feature 
of the amusements without overshad- 
owing athletics. The visitor is sure to 
be struck with the evidences of outdoor 
sports, cricket, baseball and the like. 
In one respect, the wealthy classes fol- 
low English custom. They have their 
winter homes in Santiago, their coun- 
try estates and their seaside cottages, 
all of which must be occupied in turn. 

The native social life in all the coun- 
tries is in a measure self-contained, 
and is said to look askance at foreign- 
ers. This is only partly true. The for- 
eigners form themselves into colonies 
of their own, which is natural; but in 
doing it they assume that a gulf divides 
them from the people among whom 
they live. Their isolation is of their 
making, if not of their deliberate choice. 
But while social intercourse is not es- 
tablished in South American countries 
as informally as among some other peo- 
ples, and while credentials are not de- 
spised, a rapprochement is not so diffi- 
cult. For the visitor who comes with 
claims to recognition the hospitality is 
almost oppressive in its thoughtful at- 
tentions. 

North American character is adapt- 
ive where it chooses to be. It can make 
itself at home in any surroundings. 
Commercial and industrial opportunity 
now lies before it in the whole of South 
America. In the sense of international 
polity the Monroe Doctrine is assert- 
ing itself without the aid of academic 
and abstract discussions. The larger 
results of the war with Spain for the 
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liberation of Cuba are in their early 
fruitage. The weaker countries have 
felt themselves drawn closer to the 
United States. The stronger and more 
aggressive ones have come to realize 
that they cannot alienate themselves 
from their neighbors, big or little. That 
they do not wish to sink their own self- 
respect and appear as mere dependen- 
cies of the one nation which is capable 


eh 
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of holding Europe in check is no dis- 
credit tothem. Recognition of what is 
stable and progressive in them is their 
due. With this recognition and with 
a sympathetic understanding of both 
political and social customs, a new era 
of industrial gain and commercial 
growth is before the North American 
in South America. 

SanT1aGo, CHILE. 


The Making of an Anarchist 


BY VOLTARINE DE CLEYRE 


[Miss de.Cleyre is one of the most active propagandists of anarchy in the United 
States and Europe, and the intimate friend of leading anarchists here and abroad. 
To those intimately acquainted with the spread of the socialist, communist and 
anarchist idea, it will appeal as a remarkably candid sketch of one representative 
career, and an exposition, equally frank, of the principle of one great branch of the 


anarchist order. 


To those uninformed on the general subject, it will present many 


surprises—not the least of them being the revelation of character on the part of the 


writer herself.—Enitor. ] 
66 ERE was one guard, and here was 
the other at this end; I was here 
opposite the gate. You know 
those problems in geometry of the hare 
and the hounds—they never run straight, 
but always in a curve so, see? And the 
guard was no smarter than the dogs; if 
he had run straight to the gate he would 
have caught me.” 

It was Peter Kropotkin telling of his 
escape from the Petro-Paulovsky fort- 
ress. Three crumbs on the table marked 
the relative position of the outwitted 
guards and the fugitive prisoner; the 
speaker had broken them from the bread 
on which he was lunching and dropped 
them on the table with an amused smile. 
The suggested triangle had been the 
starting-point of the life-long exile of the 
greatest man, save Tolstoy alone, that 
Russia has produced; from that moment 
began the many foreign wanderings and 
the taking of the simple, love-given title 
“ Comrade,” for which he had abandoned 
the “ Prince,” which he despises. 

We were three together in the plain 
little home of a London workingman— 
Will Wess, a one-time shoemaker, Kro- 


potkin, and I. We had our “tea,” in 


‘ Lizzie.” 


homely English fashion, with thin slices 
of buttered bread; and we talked of 
things nearest our hearts, which, wher- 
ever two or three anarchists are gathered 
together, means present evidences of the 
growth of liberty and what our comrades 
are doing in all lands. And as what they 
do and say often leads them into prisons, 
the talk had naturally fallen upon Kro- 
potkin’s experience and his daring es- 
cape, for which the Russian Government 
is chagrined unto this day. 

Presently the old man glanced at the 
time, and jumped briskly to his feet: “I 
am late. Good-by, Voltarine; good-by, 
Will. Is this the way to the kitchen? I 
must say good-by to Mrs. Turner and 
And out to the kitchen he went, 
unwilling, late tho he was, to leave with- 
out a hand-clasp to those who had so 
much as washed a dish for him. Such 
is Kropotkin, a man whose personality 
is felt more than any other in the an- 
archist movement—at once the gentlest, 
the most kindly and the most invincible 
of men. Communist as well as anarch- 
ist, his very heart-beats are rhythmic with 
the great common pulse of work and life. 

Communist am not J, tho my father 
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was, and his father before him during 
the stirring times of ’48, which is proba- 
bly the remote reason for my opposition 
to things as they are; at bottom convic- 
tions are usually temperamental. And if 
I sought to explain myself on other 
grounds, I should be a bewildering error 
in logic; for by early influences and 
education I should have been a nun, and 
spent my life glorifying Authority in its 
most concentrated form, as some of my 
schoolmates are doing at this hour with- 
in the mission houses of the Order of the 
Holy Names of Jesus and Mary. But 
the old ancestral spirit of rebellion as- 
serted itself while I was yet fourteen, a 
schoolgirl at the Convent of Our Lady 
of Lake Huron, at Sarnia, Ontario. How 
[ pity myself now, when I remember it, 
poor lonesome little soul, battling solitary 
in the murk of religious superstition, un- 
able to believe and yet in hourly fear of 
damnation, hot, savage and eternal, if I 
did not instantly confess and profess! 
How well I recall the bitter energy with 
which I repelled my teacher’s enjoinder, 
when I told her that I did not wish to 
apologize for an adjudged fault as I 
could not see that I had been wrong, and 
would not feel my words. “It is not 
necessary,” said she, “that we should 
feel what we say, but it is always neces- 
sary that we obey our superiors.” “I 
will not lie,” I answered hotly, and at the 
same time trembled lest my disobedience 
had finally consigned me to Torment! 

I struggled my way out at last, and 
was a freethinker when I left the institu- 
tion, three years later, tho I had never 
seen a book or heard a word to help me 
in my loneliness. It had been like the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, and 
there are white scars on my soul yet, 
where Ignorance and Superstition burnt 
me with their hell-fire in those stifling 
days. Am I blasphemous? It is their 
word, not mine. Beside that battle of 
my young days all others have been easy, 
for, whatever was without, within my 
own Will was supreme. It has owed no 
allegiance, and never shall; it has moved 
steadily in-one direction, the knowledge 
and the assertion of its liberty, with all 
the responsibility falling thereon. 

This, I am sure, is the ultimate reason 
for my acceptance of anarchism, tho the 
specific occasion which ripened tend- 
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encies to definition was the affair of 
1886-87, when five innocent men were 
hanged in Chicago for the act of one 
guilty who still remains unknown. Till 
then I believed in the essential justice of 
the American law and trial by jury. 
After that I never could. The infamy 
of that trial has passed into history, and 
the question it awakened as to the pos- 
sibility of justice under law has passed 
into clamorous crying across the world. 
With this question fighting for a hearing 
at a time when, young and ardent, all 
questions were pressing with a force 
which later life would in vain feel again, 
I chanced to attend a Paine Memorial 
Convention in an out-of-the-way corner 
of the earth among the mountains and 
the snowdrifts of Pennsylvania. I was 
a freethought lecturer at this time, and 
had spoken in the afternoon on the life- 
work of Paine; in the evening I sat in 
the audience to hear Clarence Darrow 
deliver an address on socialism. It was 


my first introduction to any plan for bet- 
tering the condition of the working 
classes which furnished some explanation 
of the course of economic development, 
and I ran to it as one who has been turn- 
ing about in darkness runs to the light. 


I smile now at the recollection of how 
quickly I adopted the label “ socialist ” 
and how quickly I cast it aside. Let no 
one follow my example; but I was 
young. Six weeks later I was punished 
for my rashness, when I attempted to 
argue for my new faith with a little Rus- 
sian Jew, named Mozersky, at a debating 
club in Pittsburg. He was an anarchist, 
and a bit of a Socrates. He questioned 
me into all kinds of holes, from which I 
extricated myself most awkwardly, only 
to flounder into others he had smilingly 
dug while I was getting out of the first 
ones. The necessity of a better founda- 
tion became apparent: hence began a 
course of study in the principles of soci- 
ology and of modern socialism and an- 
archism as presented in their regular 
journals. It was Benj. Tucker’s Lib- 
erty, ‘the exponent of individualist-an- 
archism, which finally convinced me that 
“Liberty is not the Daughter but the 
Mother of Order.” And tho I no longer 
hold to the particular economic gospel 
advocated by Tucker, the doctrine of 
anarchism itself, as then conceived, has 
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but broadened, deepened and intensified 
itself with years. 

To those unfamiliar with the move- 
ment, the various terms are confusing. 
Anarchism is, in truth, a sort of Protes- 
tantism, whose adherents are a unit in 
the great essential belief that all forms 
of external authority must disappear, to 
be replaced by self-control only, but vari- 
ously divided in our conceptions of the 
form of future society. Individualism 
supposes private property to be the cor- 
ner-stone of personal freedom; asserts 
that such property should consist in the 
absolute possession of one’s own product 
and of such share of the natural heritage 
of all as one may actually use. Com- 
munist-Anarchism, on the other hand, 
declares that such property is both un- 
realizable and undesirable; that the com- 
mon possession and use of all the natural 


sources and means of social production. 


can alone guarantee the individual 
against a recurrence of inequality, and 
its attendants, government and slavery. 
My personal conviction is that both 
forms of society, as well as many inter- 
mediations, would, in the absence of gov- 
ernment, be tried in various localities, 
according to the instincts and material 
conditions of the people, but that well 
founded objections may be offered to 
both. Liberty and experiment alone can 
determine the best forms of society. 
Therefore I no longer label myself other- 
wise than “ anarchist ” simply. 

I would not, however, have the world 
think that I am an “ anarchist by trade.” 
Outsiders have some very curious no- 
tions about us, one of them being that 
anarchists never work. On the con- 
trary, anarchists are nearly always poor, 
and it is only the rich who live without 
work. Not only this, but it is our belief 
that every healthy human being will, by 
the laws of his own activity, choose to 
work, tho certainly not as now, for at 
present there is little opportunity for one 
to find his true vocation. Thus I, who in 
freedom would have selected otherwise, 
am a teacher of language. Some twelve 
years since, being in Philadelphia and 
without employment, I accepted the 
proposition of a small group of Russian 
Jewish factory workers to form an even- 
ing class in the common English 
branches. I know well enough that be- 
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hind the desire to help me toward mak- 
ing a living lay the wish that thus I 
might take part in the propaganda of our 
common cause. But the incidental be- 
came once more the principal, and a 
teacher of working men and women | 
have remained from that day. In those 
twelve years that I have lived and loved 
and worked with foreign Jews I have 
taught over a thousand, and found them, 
as a rule, the brightest, the most persist- 
ent and the most sacrificing of students, 
and in youth dreamers of social ideals. 
While the “ intelligent American” has 
been cursing him as the “ ignorant for- 
eigner,” while the short-sighted working- 
man has been making life for the 
“ sheeny ” as intolerable as possible, si- 
lent and patient the despised man has 
worked his way against it all. I have 
myself seen such genuine heroism in the 
cause of education practiced by girls and 
boys, and even married men and women 
with families, as would pass the limits 
of belief to the ordinary mind. Cold, 
starvation, self-isolation, all endured for 
years in order to obtain the means of 
study ; and, worse than all, exhaustion of 
body even to emaciation—this is com- 
mon. Yet in the midst of all this, so 
fervent is the social imagination of the 
young, that most of them find time be- 
sides to visit the various clubs and so- 
cieties where radical thought is discussed, 
and sooner or later ally themselves either 
with the Socialist Sections, the Liberal 
Leagues, the Single Tax Clubs, or the 
Anarchist Groups. The greatest social- 
ist daily in America is the Jewish Vor- 
waerts, and the most active and compe- 
tent practical workers are Jews. So they 
are among the anarchists. 

I am no propagandist at all costs, or 
I would leave the story here; but truth 
compels me to add that as the years pass 
and the gradual filtration and absorption 
of American commercial life goes on, my 
students become successful professionals, 
the golden mist of enthusiasm vanishes, 
and the old teacher must turn for com- 
radeship to the new yeuth, who still press 
forward with burning eyes, seeing what 
is lost forever to those whom common 
success has satisfied and stupefied. It 
brings tears sometimes, but as Kropotkin 
says, “Let them go; we have had the 
best of them.” After all, who are the 
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really old? Those who wear out in faith 
and energy, and take to easy chairs and 
soft living ; not Kropotkin, with his sixty 
years upon him, who has bright eyes and 
the eager interest of a little child: not 
fiery John Most, “ the old warhorse of the 
revolution,” unbroken after his ten years 
of prison in Europe and America; not 
gray-haired Louise Michel, with the 
aurora of the morning still shining .n 
the keen look which peers from behind 
the barred memories of New Caledonia; 
not Dyer D. Lum, who still smiles in his 
grave, I think; nor Tucker, nor Turner, 
nor Theresa Clairamunt, nor Jean Grave 
—not these. I have met them all, and 
felt the springing life pulsating through 
heart and hand, joyous, ardent, leaping 
into action. Not such are the old,—but 
your young heart that goes bankrupt in 
social hope, dry-rotting in this stale and 
purposeless society. Would you be al- 
ways young? Then be an anarchist, and 
live with the faith of youth, tho you be 
old. 

I doubt if any other hope has power 
to keep the fire alight as I saw it in 1897, 
when we met the Spanish exiles released 
from the fortress of Montjuich. Com- 
paratively few persons in America ever 
knew the story of that torture, tho we 
distributed fifty thousand copies of the 
letters smuggled from the prison, and 
some few newspapers did reprint them. 
They were the letters of men incarcerated 
on mere suspicion for the crime of an un- 
known person, and subjected to tortures 
the bare mention of which makes one 
shudder. Their nails were torn out, their 
heads compressed in metal caps, the most 
sensitive portions of the body twisted 
between guitar strings, their flesh burned 
with red-hot irons; they had been fed on 
salt codfish after days of starvation and 
refused water; Juan Ollé, a boy nine- 
teen years old, had gone mad; another 
had confessed to something he had never 
done and knew nothing of. This is no 
horrible imagination. I who write have 
myself shaken some of those scarred 
hands. Indiscriminately, four hundred 
people of all sorts of beliefs—Re- 
publicans, trade unionists, socialists, 
Free Masons, as well as anarchists,—had 
been cast into dungeons and tortured in 
the infamous “zero.” Is it a wonder 
that most of them came out anarchists? 
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There were twenty-eight in the first lot 
we met at Euston Station that August 
afternoon,—homeless wanderers in the 
whirlpool of London, released without 
trial after months of imprisonment and 
ordered to leave Spain in forty-eight 
hours! They had left it, singing their 
prison songs; and still across their dark 
and sorrowful eyes one could see the 
eternal Maytime bloom. They drifted 
away to South America chiefly, where 
four or five new anarchist papers have 
since arisen, and several colonizing ex- 
periments along anarchist lines are be- 
ing tried. So tyranny defeats itself and 
the exile becomes the seed-sower of the 
revolution. 

And not only to the heretofore un- 
aroused does he bring awakening, but the 
entire character of the world-movement 
is modified by this circulation of the com- 
rades of all nations among themselves. 
Originally the American movement, the 
native creation which arose with Josiah 
Warren in 1829, was purely individual- 
istic; the student of economy will easily 
understand the material and historical 
causes for such development. But with- 
in the last twenty years the communistic 


idea has made great progress, owing 
primarily to that concentration in capi- 
talistic production which has driven the 
American workingman to grasp at the 
idea of solidarity, and, secondly, to the 
expulsion of active communist propa- 


gandists from Europe. Again, another 
change has come within the last ten years. 
Till then the application of the idea was 
chiefly narrowed to industrial matters, 
and the economic schools mutually de- 
nounced each other; to-day a large and 
genial tolerance is growing. The young 
generation recognizes the immense sweep 
of the idea through all the realms of art, 
science, literature, education, sex rela- 
tions and personal morality, as well as 
social economy, and welcomes every ac- 
cession to the ranks of those who strug- 
gle to realize the free life, no matter in 
what field. For this is what anarchism 
finally means, the whole unchaining of 
life after two thousand years of Chris- 
tian asceticism and hypocrisy. 

Apart from the question of ideals, 
there is the question of method. “ How 
do you propose to get all this?” is the 
question most frequently asked us. The 
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same modification has taken place here. 
Formerly there were “ Quakers” and 
‘‘Revolutionists;"" so there are still. 
But while then neither thought well of 
the other, now both have learned that 
each has his own use in the great play 
of world forces. No man is in himself a 
unit, and in every soul Jove still makes 
war on Christ. Nevertheless, the spirit 
of peace grows;.and while it would be 
idle to say that anarchists in general 
believe that any of the great industrial 
problems will be solved without the use 
of force, it would be equally idle to sup- 
pose they consider force itself a desirable 
thing, or that it furnishes a final solution 
to any problem. From peaceful experi- 
ment alone can come final solution, and 
that the advocates of force know and be- 
lieve as well as the Tolstoyans. Only 
they think that present tyrannies provoke 
resistance. The spread of Tolstoy’s “ War 
and Peace” and the “ Slavery of Our 
Times,” and the growth of numerous 
Tolstoy clubs having for their purpose 
the dissemination of the literature of non- 
resistance, is an evidence that many re- 
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ceive the idea that it is easier to conquer 
war with peace. I am one of these. I 
can see no end to retaliations unless some 
one ceases to retaliate. But let no one 
mistake this for servile submission or 
meek abnegation; my right shall be as- 
serted no matter at what cost to me, and 
none shall trench upon it without my 
protest. : 

Good-natured satirists often remark 
that “the best way to cure an anarchist 
is to give him a fortune.” Substituting 
“corrupt ” for “ cure,” I would subscribe 
to this; and believing myself to be no 
better than the rest of mortals, I earnestly 
hope that as so far it has been my lot to 
work, and work hard, and for no fortune, 
so I may continue to the end; for let mz 
keep the integrity of my soul, with all 
the limitations of my material condi- 
tions, rather than become the spineless 
and ideal-less creation of material ease. 
My reward is that I live with the young; 
I keep step with my comrades ; I shall die 
in the harness with my face to the east— 
the East and the Light. 


Nes HAtiincpaL, Norway. 


“ 


Out of Door Paragraphs 


BY MARY A. MASON 


F one will only keep his eyes and ears 
open there is no reason why some- 
thing shouldn’t go in. 

What is good for the early bird is bad 

for the early worm. 

Autumn is a sort of bridge between 
summer and winter, over which every- 
thing that passes has to pay toll. 

If one rises to hights and feels at home, 
it is easy to stay there. 

We have a tendency to dwell in the 
hollows instead of on the hights, and to 
build little fences of limitations which 
shorten our range of vision. 

For an old world this planet of ours 
has a wonderful way of looking young at 
certain sweet seasons of the year. 

Do not always imagine that the fruit 


hanging high is better than the fruit with- 
in reach. 

_ God giveth the increase, but he leaves 
it to us to see that the seed is good and 
that we plant it where it is likely to spring 
up. 

This is getting to be a pretty crowded 
world, but when a man’s in love there are 
only two people in the Garden still—he 
and she! 

In passing through life’s garden we 
are wont to give more attention to the 
day lilies than to the everlastings. 

There are some days in summer when 
Father Time must be tempted to hang 
up his scythe and to search among his 
gray locks to see if one hair does not still 
remain brown! 

BincuamtTon, N. Y. 





The Kansas Invaders 


BY RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


[Mr. Child graduated from Harvard last spring, and has spent part of his vaca- 
tion this summer among the Kansas wheat fields —Eniror. ] 


HIS year every one has heard of the 
T high rate of wages offered and of 
the humorous and sometimes pa- 
thetic experiences of dapper brokers, 
clerks and adventurous college men who 
came out of the East rejoicing and re- 
turned with lame backs and _blistered 
hands. Reports of the harvest have been 
romantic, startling and imaginative; in 
Kansas there is great longing to have the 
truth told. 

The crop was not the largest ever 
raised in Kansas. So far back as two 
years before the flood—the Missouri 
flood of last June—they harvested more 
wheat than this year. But this spring 
the waterways in Kansas expanded, the 
house that was not founded upon a rock 
went journeying toward New Orleans, 
the man in the tree was screaming for a 


row boat and the iron and stone bridges 


went out with rhythmic crashes. When 
the water had gone upon its natural way, 
leaving a few feet of caking mud over 
the face of the land, a large part of the 
population were helping themselves or 
some one else to banish the wilderness of 
bed springs, pianos, barn floors and all 
things which float, and to restore run- 
away houses to their proper owners. This 
diverted many hundreds from their usual 
summer employment in the wheat fields 
and created a lively demand for willing 
workers among the farmers of middle 
Kansas. To make matters worse, the 
Director of the Free Employment Bureau 
found that the visitation of the flood 
having benefited the wheat crop quite un- 
expectedly would make it necessary to 
import from other States at least 29,000 
laborers. This is a large army; probably 
even more came. 

They came from all places and nation- 
alities, leaving behind them all kinds of 
vocations, eager for the largest pay and 
reluctant to take the hardest kind of 
work. Some came for a vacation, some 
for their health, some for their pocket- 


books and some for the sake of ad- 
venture; many took advantage of the 
“ colonist rate”’ offered by the railroads 
at the request of the State and many were 
arrested for stealing rides on the trains; 
a few went here and a few there, some 
went back the next day, and some who 
have fallen under the spell of Kansas are 
never going back. From first to last they 
suffered from ignorance of the country 
and its conditions, from inexperience in 
harvesting and thrashing and from lack 
of stamina to stand the physical rigor of 
the Western fields. The Kansas farmer 
is well stocked with tales of the incom- 
petency of this type of “ hired man.” 

One wheat raiser in Barton County 
employed ten men, no one of whom could 
put a collar on a horse; another in Ellis 
County had a man from New York who 
insisted upon calling a reaper “ the lawn 
mower.” Many men who left clerkships 
in the Atlantic States, being suspicious of 
the wild West and determined not to be 
included in the tenderfoot class, came 
into the homes of peaceful folk armed to 
the teeth. A few towns were almost ter- 
rorized by this offensive display, but some 
of the farmers, not lacking in humor, 
soon made these bloodthirsty gentlemen 
from the East subjects of ridicule. 

“What’s that you’ve got there, my 
boy?” asked a lanky old Kansan, point- 
ing at a six inch dirk knife in the youth’s 
belt. “ You ought to have a fork to go 
with it.” 

These green immigrants were, in gen- 
eral, a sorry looking lot. Among them 
were college men, with brawn and grit, 
and “ hardy annuals” from everywhere, 
who were brought up on manual labor; 
but in the main the men were undersized, 
with soft, white hands. One old veteran 
of the fighting Kansas days stood on 
the platform at Topeka when a party of 
fifty arrived to see the State Employment 
Bureau about the locality of work. 
“ Pretty brittle looking,” commented the 
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old statesman ; “ my boy is having a hard 
time to stand the harvest pace, and I 
reckon he could lick this whole crowd.” 

So came this untried host; heedless 
they went into the fields. Many had con- 
ceived the idea that wheat was grown 
within a few miles of any station, and few 
knew the list of counties forming the 
wheat belt that strips across Kansas from 
south to north. 

In lower Kansas the harvesting began 
about June 26th; at August Ist it was 
ending on the Nebraska border. Thrash- 
ing, which is done immediately if the 
wheat is sheaved, but only after it has 
“ sweated ” if stacked, lasts late into the 
summer; wages are paid according to 
the bushels thrashed. Thus a really good 
man can either go through one harvest 
and stay to do thrashing, or he may “ fol- 
low the harvest ” as it travels north into 
Dakota. Wages range from two dollars 


and a half to four dollars a dav, and, as 
the Kansans say, a hired man’s “ keep” 
or “ found ” is free. 

The harvest hands are well treated, 
wholesomely fed and, if the “ pitching ” 
is two hard at first, the farmers are al- 
most always willing to let a man do easier 


work around the house or barn. Re- 
ports have been printed to the contrary 
—doubtless gathered from the tales of 
some disgruntled individuals who came 
late and returned early. These reports 
make Kansas mad. A typical letter of 
protest against such reports was shown 
to the writer by the authorities in To- 
peka. “I inclose a clipping,” the author 
said, “which I found in a newspaper. 
It reports that a farmer in my county 
charged a harvester $1.50 per day for 
board. Please find out if this is true and 
also the name of the farmer. If the 
charge is true we will make it hot for 
him.” 

There is little question about the good- 
heartedness of Kansas. It may be pro- 
vincial—_they are always showing you 
a map of Kansas—it may be short in art 
and long in simple customs and suspend- 
ers, but whatever else it is, it is hospitable 
and kind. 

On the other hand, the wheat raisers 
have probably overestimated the incom- 
petency of the imported harvesters. 
Communications were received every day 
by agents of the State Employment 
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Bureau pleading with the director to send 
no more “ fragile loafers.” These re- 
ports made Kansas laugh; ridicule was 
poured upon the “effete East.” Yet 
among the men who came were college 
pitchers and half backs, Atlantic long- 
shoremen and city expressmen that 
learned to turn a pitchfork with the best 
men that ever sweated on a Kansas field. 
When the blisters came they grinned, 
when their shoulders were sore they 
laughed, when the harvest was over they 
went away with clinking dollars in their 
pocket. ‘“ It was not so bad,” they said. 

Of course the work was hard. It is 
hot in Kansas ; sometimes the wind blows 
up a powdery, burning dust and the 
wheat to be cut, blessed by the tie that 
binds and thrashed, seems hopeless in its 
extent—yellow top for acres and acres 
in front and bristling stubble for acres 
and acres behind. There is the hot, sing- 
ing reaper, the onslaught of the Kansas 
flies, the cooing whistle of the wild doves 
that follow the harvest, the perspiration 
that rolls into your smarting eyes and the 
blisters on your hands, trained only to 
hold a pen or book. At first your head 
swims with the drudgery; your heart 
bounds with joy when the farmer’s wife 
waves a table cloth from the piazza roof 
to call you to dinner. You go to bed stiff 
of limb, to wake up at five by the farm- 
er’s lusty call—stiffer ! 

But the recompense comes. The sun- 
burn becomes a ruddy tan, and when you 
strip at night you begin to notice that 
your stomach muscles are getting hard as 
a washboard, that your mind is clearer 
and that you will be glad to stretch out, 
sigh once and sleep. This is health! 

Your fellow workers are a curious and 
motley band. There is the lanky Kansan 
and the stocky Michigan lumberman, who 
came to Great Bend on the trucks of a 
freight train ; the college sophomore from 
Iowa, who insists upon wearing white 
shirts at dinner because there are two 
pretty girls in the family; the New York 
dry goods clerk, who has more real sand 
than any of them, but, dyspeptically pale 
and consumptively thin, is a constant 
worry to that hooked nosed and bony in- 
dividual—that good, kind Christian soul, 
the housewife. 

Such is the queer army that invaded 
Kansas and such was their work; prob- 
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ably the State will never need so large 
a host again. The flood may not do such 
spectacular destruction in the future 
years and the population will doubtless 
increase enough in time to reap what it 
has sown. ‘Then, too, the Employment 
Bureau of the State will be better able in 
future years to foresee the demand for 
harvesters and furnish the supply. Their 
custom is to begin in March to estimate 
the labor needs of the wheat belt, and, 
through various agents, reconsider the 
situation in June, to arrange railroad 
rates and distribute the incomers accord- 
ing to the farmers’ demands. 

This year the fault was in the wide 
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misconception of the work and its pay, 
especially among the adventurous horde 
that descended upon the State uninvited. 
Decorated newspaper stories were mis- 
leading, the truth about the wheat har- 
vest did not walk abroad, and among the 
farmers themselves there was always a 
temptation to encourage an oversupply 
of labor in order to reduce wages. At 
the present time men who have returned 
to the East are telling tales of hardship 
and privation. It should not be forgotten 
that these men were among those who 
left the work; the real harvesters are 
only now leaving the fields of Kansas. 

Toprexa, Kansas. 


The New Transit System and the New 


New 


Y ork 


BY JULIUS WILCOX 


HE American daring spirit which 
feels drawn to undertake things 
because they are impossible has 

not yet considered moving the East River 
to its proper place; but, humanly speak- 
ing, it must be plain that this estuary 
should have been some miles east of its 
present bed. For what has been an in- 
appreciable gain to Long Island has been 
the incalculable injury of Manhattan, 
cramping the flow of the human tides 
between workshop and bedroom into one 
narrow stream. This has been getting 
worse for forty years; but now that it 
has become plain that not even the cer- 
tainty of the heaviest passenger traffic in 
the world could make private capital 
alone undertake the problem of local 
transit, and now that electricity has made 
tunnels feasible, we are at last in a new 
and unprecedented construction of pub- 
lic works. 

No. 1 on the accompanying map is the 
present bridge, now in its twenty-first 
year of use. No. 2 is the “ Williams- 
burg ” bridge, which may be open by the 
end of this year. No. 3 is the “ Manhat- 
tan” bridge, from Flatbush Avenue in 
Brooklyn to Canal Street and the Bowery 
in Manhattan; at present only the 
foundation of the Brooklyn tower is com- 


pleted. No. 4 is the Blackwell’s Island 
bridge, from Sixtieth Street and Second 
Avenue to Ravenswood. No. 5 is the 
tunnel from Whitehall Street, joining the 
subway with Joralemon Street in Brook- 
lyn, thence to the Borough Hall and the 
terminus of the Long Island Railroad 
at Flatbush and Atlantic avenues; that 
road has also nearly finished its improve- 
ment by which, partly by open cut, partly 
by viaduct and partly by tunnel, the 
track is to reach the surface at a point 
beyond the city limits, thus relieving that 
wide but unfortunate street, once fondly 
expected to become a commercial con- 
tinuation of Broadway. No. 6 is the bold 
and colossal scheme of the Pennsylvania 
road, now just beginning actual construc- 
tion. Starting at Weehawken, west of the 
Palisades, the track will come to the sur- 
face in Long Island City, thence going 
across Ward’s and Randall’s islands, with 
the two intervening strips of water to the 
mainland at Port Morris. No. 7 is the 
old Haskin tunnel, three-fourths com- 
pleted, to be opened as a trolley line in a 
year or less. It has been rumored and 
denied that this tunnel will be used to 
give the railroads from New Jersey an 
entrance into Manhattan: it is also re- 
ported, with more plausibility, to be the 
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intention of the recent tunnel scheme to 
reach Cortlandt Street. The subway it- 
self is not shown on the map, but its line 
is already quite familiar. 

Nor does this showing exhaust the list 
of works and connections which have 
reasonable prospect of being soon under- 
taken. The old plan of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to reach South Brooklyn is not 
abandoned, and if the main line under 
Manhattan is kept exclusively for pas- 
sengers, according to the assurances 
given, a freight connection to the east 
across Brooklyn may be expected. <A 
tunnel under the East River from Four- 
teenth Street is also projected. The New 
York Central is about to begin extensive 
work which, without adding any new 
lines, will substitute electricity for steam 
in and near the city, and will bring a 
close relationship with the urban lines. 

The following shows the population of 
the constituents of the consolidated 
metropolis at severa! recent periods: 

--——-—-Population.-_———__,, 
Area, Jan. 1st, 

sq. miles. 1890. 1900. 1903. 
Manhattan... 21.93 1,441,216 1,850,093 1,906,551 
88,908 200,507 255,955 
838,547 1,166,582 1,270,450 
Queens .....129.51 87,050 152,999 177.532 
Richmond.... 57.19 51,693 67,021 ‘71,671 
Totals. ...326.90 2,507,414 3,437,202 3,682,159 


Brooklyn.... 





The movement of increase, however, is 
of more interest than the absolute popu- 
lation, and this is shown thus: 


-——-Increase of population.————__, 

1870-80. 1880-90. 1890-00. 1900-03. 
Manhattan...222,381 276,543 408,877 56,458 
Bronx 14,587 36,928 111,599 55,448 
Brooklyn 179,574 229,052 328,035 103,868 
Queens 30,491 65,949 24,533 
Richmond.... 12,702 15,328 4,650 


Totals 5 595,716 929,788 244,957 





433,595 595,716 


The following is the ratio of increase 
in each section in each period of time: 
1870-80. 1880-90. 1890-00. 1900-03. 
Manhattan........ 23.60 23.74 28.37 3.05 
Bronx 71.04 125.52 27.72 
Brooklyn 39.88 39.13 8.90 
Queens ...........24.39 53.91 75.80 16.04 
Richmond 32.65 29.70 6.93 


Totals..........29.34 81.17 37.09 | 


7.13 

The relative progress of the sections is 

shown again by comparing the percent- 

age which each contributed, in each pe- 

riod, to the absolute increase of popula- 
tion in the total, thus: 
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1870-80. 1880-90. 1900-00. 1900-03. 
5 46.42 43.98 23.05 
12.00 22.64 

35.28 42.40 

7.09 10.02 

Richmond 1.65 1.89 

Totals "100.00 100.00 100.00 

It thus appears that Manhattan has 
maintained neither its absolute nor its 
relative rate of increase, but is falling be- 
hind Bronx and Brooklyn. The largest 
absolute increase recently is in Brook- 
lyn, but the largest ratio of increase is in 
}ronx, Queens coming next. By the last 
comparison there has been a striking 
change of positions; Brooklyn has now 
taken the place of Manhattan by furnish- 
ing over four-tenths of the total increase, 
and Bronx has risen and Manhattan 
fallen until they stand nearly equal. 

Suburban railroad travel has hereto- 
fore been chiefly to New Jersey. The 
upper part of Manhattan, and the fur- 
ther land along the Hudson‘as far as the 
villa region near Tarrytown have been 
kept back by high prices and the lack of 
lines of travel. The Central and New 
Haven roads have done comparatively 
little to attract commuters, but have 
had the excuse of being cut off from 
downtown, for all suburban troubles are 
referable back to the wrong location of 
the East River. It may be that these 
roads will now bid for settlement even 
beyond Bronx into Westchester, and it 
may be that the roads into New Jerse 
will increase their efforts. With the ob- 
stacle of the Hudson removed, New Jer- 
sey will gain a point; on the other hand, 
there is a strip to be crassed whose natu- 
ral undesirability may seem greater when 
compared with other territory now draw- 
ing nearer. The distance to Richmond 
(Staten Island) is such as to make an 
under-water route seem not feasible, at 
least for the present; but that is a region 
naturally very desirable, and as it has 
been held back by miserable means of 
access, it may be expected to improve 
greatly if the reasonable suggestion of 
the Mayor that the city build modern 
boats and lease them with the ferry fran- 
chise is carried out. . 

In taking up the interesting query as 
to the directions of the comparative re- 
distribution of population during the re- 
cent ten or fifteen years, we may note 
incidentally that Bronx has been much 
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helped in the last two years 
by being nearer in time to 
immediate transit better- 
ments than the other bor- 
oughs. The prospect of 
completion of the subway 
has been an attraction; the 
service on the elevated 
roads has improved, and 
whatever overflow they 
have carried across the 
Harlem has been credited 
to Bronx; hence it is not 
certain that the growth of 
that district will keep on at 
its recent relative rate. On 
the other hand, it will share 
the aid given to Westches- 
ter by the completion of 
the Portchester electric 
road. 

The present bridge was 
intended only as a faster 
and surer ferry, and until 
the trolley lines were forced 
upon it, five years ago, 
people were dumped on the 
Brooklyn side and left to 
re-assort themselves there 
as best they could. It is 
now notoriously at its 
maximum efficiency and 
is incapable of any in- 
creased aid in the transit | 
problem until it comes into 
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working relations with 
the other means of 
crossing. All these means must positive- 
ly be treated as parts of a comprehensive 
scheme in a movement which shall in 
general be divergent from Manhattan 
and convergent to it; they must be con- 
nected, and must gather and discharge at 
some central spot. Strict precision is not 
expected or possible now in such a state- 
ment; but since the struggle of every 
worker is to get into a through car for 
home as soon as possible—a fact which 
the present bridge crush proves—we 
must assume a central spot, say at or 
somewhere near the City Hall. 
The present distribution of population 
as to density is about thus: 
Population 
per Area in 
sq. mile. sq. miles. 


Manhattan . 86,938 21.93 


Bronx 
Brooklyn 
Queens 
Richmond 


ee 


Bridge No. 2 will be ready next, and 
in date not far from that of the opening 
of the subway. The bridge travel which 
now turns toward Williamsburg will 
naturally be first directed to the new 
structure, relieving the old one to that 
extent, while that which bears to the east, 
southeast and south, plus the fraction 
that merely crosses and then walks or 
rides for short distances, will naturally 
keep to the familiar way. Since bridge 
No. 2 inclines to the northerly section, it 
is reasonable to suppose that bridge com- 
paratively favorable to Queens, the larg- 
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est of the boroughs and thus far the 
“roomiest”” next to Richmond. The 
Blackwell’s Island bridge also points to 
Queens and is already well under way; 
and since movement of population not 
merely follows but anticipates completion 
of new lines of travel, in order to share 
the expected rise of values, the large 
growth of that huge region may be ac- 
counted for. It may also reasonably be 
expected to continue. 

Looking in other directions, the Flat- 
bush section of Brooklyn and the section 
between the Park and Coney Island are 
in especially rapid development. The 
tunnel to Joralemon Street and also 
bridge No. 3 (for both of which we 
must wait several years) apparently 
favor both of these sections; the south- 
erly one has the advantage of apparent 
nearness to Manhattan as well as the 
ocean, while the Flatbush section and the 
land directly east have the tunnel tending 
thither, for tunnel and bridge go sub- 
stantially to the Long Island road’s ter- 
minus. 

This brings to mind another factor in 
the problem: the new: part the railroads 
are to take in suburban and urban travel. 
Drawing mile circles ftom the Manhat- 
tan Hall as center, the line at the further 
edge of Bronx takes in all but an ex- 
treme bit of Queens and cuts into Nas- 
sau; and to carry the assumed line of 
suburban availability as far as Mt. Ver- 
non or New Rochelle (say 15 to 17 
miles) includes a considerable part of 
Nassau. The mono-rail or the suspended 
type of electric road—recalling the old 
“ Boynton bicycle” and akin to the Bar- 
men-Elberfield road in Germany and the 
expected one between Manchester and 
Liverpool, are in reserve as possibilities ; 
such structures are mechanically feasible, 
could be quickly supplied, and if they 
seem to be wanted as instruments of rap- 
id transit, will not lag. Meanwhile, the 
Long Island road is practically a branch 
of the Pennsylvania. It will be electric- 
ally equipped across Queens even into 
Nassau, and its trains will come both to 
and into Manhattan. Beyond doubt, it is 
a large factor in the Pennsylvania’s plan, 
which must be assumed to include the 
great development of the island, not only 
as a truck garden for the great city but 
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as a residential suburb. It is a singularly 
isolated, backward and unknown region. 
As such it is unique, and it is mistakenly 
supposed to be flat, barren and undesir- 
able; but now its deliverance is at hand, 
and the largest meaning—at least, the 
largest local meaning—of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s colossal scheme may be expressed 
thus: Lone IsLanp. . 

Nor will Brooklyn miss its share in 
this new development. Brooklyn has 
never been fashionable. To the Manhat- 
taner even Harlem has seemed less dis- 
reputable, for Brooklyn has been “so 
far;” and as for the great island, which 
lies like a stranded fish along the coast, its 
remoteness has been estimated, in the an- 
cient manner, by day’s journeys, and it 
has been supposed to be a land more like 
Egypt than Canaan. Brooklyn’s exten- 
sive water front is now in course of dis- 
covery. There is no insurmountable 
reason why foreign liners may not dock 
there, for it is not more distant or more 
unattractive than Hoboken. Its commer- 
cial and factory uses must also certainly 
enlarge, and its old reproach as_ being 
merely the bedroom of New York will be 
taken away. 

The respective shares of the boroughs 
in the growth and redistribution of popu- 
lation must be left to conjecture, with the 
aid of the indications just suggested ; but 
in considering the scheme as a whole 
imagination may “well have a free rein. 
For electric transit and subway work are 
still so new that there is no precedent 
from which to argue; moreover, the 
situation here is unique. The largest ur- 
ban population in America is also, in 
some spots, the most compact in the 
world, and this statement brings us again 
to the geographical conformation which 
is the working factor in the trouble. Ra- 
dial, instead of parallel, movements in the 
flow of travel are now to become possible. 
This means that the pressure within a 
sort of lane 10 miles long and 2% miles 
wide has at last burst its bounds, for 
when the inclosing rivers cease to be in- 
terruptions and become merely unnoticed 
portions of a continuous through journey 
they cease to exist in the old sense. This 
is the mighty change which challenges 
imagination and has no restraint from 
precedent. 

New York Cirvy. 





Tammany Hall 


(BEING A SLIGHT TRAVESTY ON “ LOCKSLEY HALL”) 
BY LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


ComRabEs, leave me here a little, for I’m in a mournful state; 
Leave me here, and, till I call you, let me calmly meditate. 
This the place, and all around it, as of old, the Simons pure 
Seeking favors and positions that would be a sinecure! 
Tammany, that in the distance overlooks the City Hall, 
While the crying need of office now and then begins to pall! 
Many a night I’ve seen the Pleiads, when I’ve looked upon the wine, 
Braided up in such a tangle that all liquor I’d decline! 
Here about the rooms I’ve wandered, nourishing the youths sublime 
With the fairy tales of office, which will surely come in time! 
When I dipt into the future, far as human eye cculd see, 
Saw the vision of the graft, and all the profit there would be! 
In the fall a fuller color comes upon the Tiger’s breast! 
In the fall reform will surely take a well deservéd rest! 
In the fall, with great bravado, we will cut a livelier dash! 
In the fall the young brave’s fancy instantly will turn to cash! 
His assurance then was boundless—how he got it, we all asked, 
While in smiles of peers and princes he magnificently basked ! 
And we said, “ Ah! tell us, Croker, speak and speak the truth to us; 
Trust us, Chieftain, let us share it, and we will not care a cuss!” 
Then he turned, his bosom shaken—well, you know how he can look 
When on his return from Europe he brings renegades to book! 
Saying, “I have hid the secret, I will hide it still for aye!” 
Saying, “ Quite sufficient for you is the boodle of to-day!” 
Oh! our Croker, shallow-hearted! Oh, our Croker, ours no more! 
Oh! the Club erstwhile so crowded, never now as ’twas before! 
Louder than the loudest trumpet, harsh as harshest ophicleide, 
Shall our objurgations reach you smiling on the other side! 
Is it well to wish you happy? Having known you, we decline. 
’Midst nobility we leave you in your glory to repine! 
They will hold you, when your presence shall have spent its novel force. 
Little better than an expert of a champion dog, or horse! 
What is that? He is relenting? Don’t believe it! Oh, no, no! 
He’s already said his farewell very many months ago! 
He will answer to the purpose, living in another land! 
Better he were building dairies than the leader of our band! 
Better we should have a Shepard, or a Devery for our fate! 
Better Sport, Two Spot, and Joke! Yes, better a triumvirate! 
Cursed be the social wants that win away the democrat! 
Cursed be the pomps alluring! Cursed be th’ aristocrat! 
Cursed be the maladies that made you take a frequent change! 
Cursed be the ancient moat, and cursed be the moldy Grange! 
* * * * . * * * * * 
Oh! ’tis well that we should bluster—much we're like to make of that— 
And, maybe—there is no knowing—we are talking through our hat! 
Shall it not be scorn for us to harp on such a great has-been? 
We are shamed through all our nature for our weakness to be seen! 
Weakness to be wroth with weakness! Party weakness! There’s the rub! 
Oh! for just another Croker, and for just another Club! 
We're the lesser men, we know it: all his influence matched with ours 
Is as China was defying all the other mighty powers! 
Fools! again the futile fancy, and we know our words are wild, 
Oh! that Pelion in November will not be on Ossa piled! 
Comes a warning o’er the ocean—we have heard those tones of old— 
And it makes the very marrow of our shaking bones grow cold! 
See! it falls upon the Wigwam—“ Figureheads may come and go. 
I’m your Chief, altho at present I am merely ‘lying low!’” 

New York Crry. 





Literature 


The Cambridge History of 
America 


THE reason for placing the history of 
the United States* in the seventh volume 
of the famous series of twelve is that the 
history of each people should be taken 
up at the point at which it was drawn 
into the main stream of human progress, 
as represented by the European nations. 
The history of the North American col- 
onies thus joins the main stream of his- 
tory in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, during the Seven Years’ War 
and the War of Independence. 

Because the whole series is one of the 
greatest historical undertakings of mod- 
ern days, and because this volume will 
doubtless for a time be the standard Eu- 
ropean history of our country—the book 
by which we _ shall be judged—for 
these reasons the accuracy of the scholar- 
ship and the fairness of presentation 
are matters of much concern. On the 
whole, it may be viewed with satisfac- 
tion, but on some crucial points the 
editors and writers have erred in a most 
vexatious way. An outline view of the 
book will help us to understand its merits 
and faults. 

The first two chapters, dealing with the 
first century of English colonization, and 
the English colonies up to 1763, are writ- 
ten by the English historian, John A. 
Doyle. As the author of “ The English 
in America ” and the “ English Colonies 
in America,” Mr. Doyle was well chosen 
for this work. He looks at everything 
with English eyes, and seems to have 
little acquaintance with the American 
point of view, but he has good judgment 
and temper and has an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the sources of informa- 
tion in the British archives. His style 
is dry, but clear. 

The next chapter, on “ The French in 
America,” is done by Miss Mary Bateson, 
of Newnham College. She is quite un- 

* THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. Planned by 
the Late Lord Acton, LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Modern History. Hdited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., 
G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., and Stanley Leathes, 


M.A. Vol. VII. The United States. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $4.00 net. 
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known to fame, and the reason for choos- 
ing her for the work is not clear. A vast 
amount of erudition, not well digested, 
and presented in a heavy style, would 
have been better received in more humble 
company. The subject does not, how- 
ever, touch vitally our American amour 
propre, and can be forgiven the editors, 
who have more wisely chosen A. G. Brad- 
ley, of Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
write “ The Conquest of Canada.” He 
writes with the same clear and distinct 
style and the impartiality found in his 
‘“ Fight with France for North America.” 
He knows the conditions and the locality, 
and his narrative is consecutive and not 
encumbered with unimportant detail. 

Chapter five, “‘ The Quarrel with Great 
3ritain,” is written by Mr. Doyle. In 
spite of his famous essay, written over 
forty years ago, dealing with the causes 
of the American Revolution, he was not 
just the man to write this chapter or 
the seventh, on “ The War of Inde- 
pendence.” He has little sympathy with 
the American political theories, and he 
puts too much stress upon the agitation 
and too little on the real grievances of the 
colonists. He is too sure that independ- 
ence was all along the real desire of the 
patriots, instead of a mere redress of 
grievances, as was surely the case. Final- 
ly, he is by no means thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his subject. No man who 
had deeply studied the events of the Rev- 
olution would say that “on July 4th, 1776, 
Congress passed the resolution which 
made the colonies independent communi- 
ties, issuing at the same time the well- 
known Declaration of Independence.” 
The facts are that the resolution was 
passed on the 2nd of July, and the decla- 
ration adopted on the 4th, but not issued 
until the 6th. Such an error makes no 
difference with the spirit of the work, 
but it indicates a sad lack of acquaintance 
with the subject. 

Why Prof. Melville M. Bigelow was 
selected to write on the subject, “ The 
Declaration of Independence,” is not 
plain. He is not an historian, and, tho a 
lawyer and the editor of the fifth edition 
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of Story’s “ Commentaries on the Consti- 
tution of the U. S.,” he writes an in- 
volved, confused style that leaves us 
somewhat in doubt as to what the 
Declaration of Independence really was. 
He is somewhat clearer in the use of his 
subject matter in the eightth chapter, 
“ The Constitution,” but still one wishes 
that it might have been handled by an 
historian. 

The real masterpiece of the volume is 
the treatment by John B. McMaster of 
the three chapters, “ The Struggle for 
Commercial Independence,” “The Growth 
of the Nation” and ‘ Commerce, Ex- 
pansion and Slavery.” In an easy, flow- 
ing style, without any ornament except 
clarity and vigor, we are given in com- 
pact form the results of the ripest scholar- 
ship. Years of patient, tireless, devoted 
study; long days and nights of toiling 
through hundreds of pamphlets and 
thousands of newspapers and musty 
manuscripts ; many hours of thought and 
wearisome work with the pen, and five 
great volumes of published history are 
here compressed into some ninety pages. 
This volume of The Cambridge Modern 
History would be a great boon if it gave 
us nothing but this crowning work of a 
master hand. 

The chapter on “States Rights” 
(1850-1860) is by President Woodrow 
Wilson, of Princeton. The beauty of the 
style and fascination of the narrative 
make one forget the lack of research, 
which often mars the work from the 
point of view of scientific history. Pres- 
ident Wilson does not pretend to be an 
historian, but a political scientist. It is 
this fact and his instinct for human inter- 
est which lead him to deal chiefly with 
Douglas, the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise, the rise of Lincoln and John 
Brown’s raid, omitting the conditions 
and the attitude in the lower South dur- 
ing his period, which helped greatly to 
bring on the crisis. Free-soilism, the 
warfare on the frontier and the evolu- 
tion of the Union party appeal more to 
his political interests. 

Four chapters on the Civil War are 
by the late John G. Nicolay, who, with 
John Hay, wrote our best life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Again his hero is the 
center of his story, which in a history 
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is a defect. The story of the great war 
is well told, the style never dull, and 
often brilliant. The old, very doubtful, 
theory of a Southern conspiracy to bring 
on the war is adhered to. There is a 
trace of partisan spirit running through 
the story, but it is open and undisguised 
and perhaps unavoidable. 

“The Naval Operations of the Civil 
War ” are told by H. W. Wilson, of Ox- 
ford University, who also wrote on the 
“War of 1812.” Tho Mr. Wilson has 
written nothing on this subject previous- 
ly, his treatment is not unworthy. “ The 
South During the War” is the work ot 
John C. Schwab, of Yale University. 

“ Political Reconstruction ” is well and 
forcibly done by Professor Theodore C. 
Smith, of the Ohio State University. 
There is a freshness of spirit which can 
only come of scholarly research. “ The 
U. S. as a Werld Power ”’ is written by 
Professor J. B. Moore, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and “The Economic Develop- 
ment of the U.S.” is dryly but ably told 
by Professor H. C. Emery, of Yale. Bar- 
rett Wendell, professor of English in 
Harvard, closes the book with a chapter 
on “The American Intellect,” a treat- 
ment of good literary, but doubtful his- 
torical, value. He falls into the old error 
of attributing the origin of American 
Revolution theories to French writers. 
They certainly had very little influence, 
as recent writers are fully agreed. 


& 
The Truth as to Alcohol 


No more representative body of men 
of trained practical intelligence could 
well have been selected than those which 
form the committee of fifty to investigate 
the liquor problem. The previous lit- 
erary contributions to the solution of the 
subject, “The Liquor Problem in Its 
Legislative Aspects,” “The Economic As- 
pects of the Liquor Problem ” and “ The 
Substitutes for the Saloon,” have all de- 
servedly attracted widespread attention. 
The present volumes* are not only likely 
to be of special interest for the informa- 





* PHYSIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE LIQUOR PROB- 
LEM. investigations Made by and Under the Direc 
tion of W. O. Atwater, John 8. Billings, H. P. Bow- 
ditch, R. H. Chittenden and W. H. Welch, Sub- 
Committee of the Committee to Investigate the 
Vols. I and II. Boston: Hough- 


Liquor Problem. 
$4.50 net. 


ton, Mifflin & Co. 
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tion they present, but even more par- 
ticularly because they controvert a num- 
ber of false notions that have in various 
ways obtained very generally with regard 
to the physiological action of alcohol on 
the human system. 

Probably the chapter of most general 
interest is in the first volume. It is the 
report on the present instruction in the 
public schools on the physiological action 
of alcohol, by Dr. H. P. Bowditch and 
Dr. C. F. Hodge. With regard to their 
report the sub-committee says in the in- 
troduction: 

“It is believed to be a correct representa- 
tion of the facts that much of the methods and 
substance of the so-called scientific temper- 
ance instruction in the public schools is un- 
scientific and undesirable. It is not in ac- 
cord with the opinions of a large majority of 
the leading physiologists of Europe, as shown 
by the statement printed on page 18.” 


The sub-committee adds the comment, 
“This appears to us to be a matter of 
grave importance.” Some of the letters 


from distinguished foreign physiologists 
who were consulted by the sub-committee 
with regard to the physiological instruc- 
tion on alcohol now in vogue in our public 
schools make extremely interesting read- 


ing. As among those consulted are such 
well-known authorities as Kuehne, of 
Heidelberg; Richet, of Paris; Voit, of 
Munich; Forel, of Zurich, and Kro- 
necker, of Bern, it can readily be under- 
stood that this portion of the work has a 
very high scientific value. 

Besides Professor Chittenden’s article 
on “ The Influence of Alcohol and Alco- 
holic Beverages on Digestion and Secre- 
tion,” there is in the first volume a collec- 
tion of data relating to the use of alco- 
holic drinks among brain workers in the 
United States, by Dr. J. S. Billings, 
which will doubtless be widely read. 
Early in 1895 a circular letter of inquiry 
was sent to about 1,500 men in the United 
States engaged in mental work of a high 
class. (How one would like to have that 
list.) To this circular 892 replies were 
received. The total abstainers were 167, 
the occasional drinkers 579 and the reg- 
ular moderate drinkers 146, with the pre- 
sumption that the majority of the 600 
who did not answer were probably at 
least moderate drinkers, since it is those 
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with a special interest in temperance who 
would be most likely to send replies. 

In the second volume is to be found 
Dr. Abel’s article on “ The Pharmaco- 
logical Action of Ethylalcohol,” in which 
the conclusion is that 


“In all these avocations of life, where 
keen senses, sharp attention, ready and im- 
mediate use of a clear judgment or great con- 
centration of the mind are called forth, alco- 
hol in any form or amount is injurious when 
taken during the performance of the duty in 
hand.” 


On the other hand, Dr. Abel expresses 
the opinion that it is “a question well 
worth considering whether the continued 
presence of alcoholics in the world is not 
more conducive in the long run to the 
evolution of an efficient self-control, than 
would be its total abolition.” 

In this second volume is also to be 
found Professor Atwater’s article, of 
nearly 200 pages, on “ The Nutritive 
Value of Alcohol,” portions of which 
have already appeared from time to time 
in various forms and have been the sub- 
ject of much discussion, not infrequently 
of a rather acrimonious character, in the 
daily newspapers. One of the most in- 
teresting sets of observations in this arti- 
cle are those in which it seems to be 
demonstrated that the cheapest kinds of 
spirituous liquors, sold to the very poor 
in large cities, are no more harmful in 
their quality than the high priced l‘quors 
sold in clubs and fashionable cafés. 

A very curious little chapter is that of 
Professor Bowditchon temperance drinks, 
in which attention is called to the fact 
that not a few of the so-called temperance 
drinks contain more alcohol than many 
admittedly intoxicating beverages. As 
Professor Bowditch says, one of the fore- 
most advocates of total abstinence has 
permitted her picture to be used as an 
advertisement of one of the most alco- 
holic of these drinks. Most of the tem- 
perance drinks thus deprecated are the 
so-called. tonic proprietary remedies of 
various kinds, practically all of which 
contain, as shown by the analysis of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Health, a 
noteworthy proportion of alcohol, some 
of them being stronger in this respect 
than the ordinary whisky sold in saloons. 
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Buddhist India 


THOSE who turn to Professor Rhys 
Davids’s volume on Buddhist India* 
expecting to find a history, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, will be disap- 
pointed. The simple fact is that the 
material for a history of that epoch 
does not exist, and, despite the enthu- 
siastic predictions of the author, it is 
not in the least likely that any amount 
of excavation and study of texts will 
ever discover more than a few scattered 
data to this end. India, during the six 


Ancient Indian Head-dress. (Illustration 
from “ Buddhist India ’’) 


or seven centuries after the death of 
Buddha, with the exception of Asoka’s 
brilliant reign, and indeed during all 
her Aryan period, was caring for other 
things than the creation of historic an- 
nals. There is a curious story in one 
of the early books in regard to the dura- 
tion of this era which may be called 
Buddhistic. On one occasion Buddha 
was implored by a faithful disciple to 
institute a body of nuns corresponding 
to the monks, or bhikkus, in order that 





* BUDDHIST INDIA. By T. W. 
|The Story of the Nations Series.| 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 


Rhys Davids. 
New York: 
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women, too, might enjoy the higher 

blessing of the new religion. Nay, said 

the Master sadly, without women the 

faith may endure in the world for a 

thousand years; let them enter the fold 

and it will perish in five hundred years. 

The order of nuns was, nevertheless, 

established, and after the lapse of about 

five centuries the faith had begun to 

decline; five centuries more, speaking 

loosely, and the great revolution came 

which drove the religion from India. 

To-day not a single Buddhist can be 

found in the land of Buddha’s birth and 

preaching. Was the Master’s proph- 
ecy fulfilled ? 

But this is a digression. Pro- 

fessor Rhys Davis does not, could 

not, indeed, write a history, 

but he sets forth a descrip- 

tion of Indian life and let- 

ters of the period with a 

fulness of knowledge that 

no other English scholar 

could begin to rival. We 


could desire a little more 
order and construction in 
his presentation of the stib- 
ject, but that is a failing to 


which we have long been 

accustomed in the popular 

works of Orientalists. At 

first one might be inclined 

to resent the evident tone 

of partisanship with which 

he takes up the battle for 

Buddhist India against the 

traditional view of the Brahmins, who 

to him were in those days low born, 

and whose mischievous perversion of 
history he never misses an opportunity 
to revile. On the whole, however, this 
frankly partisan attitude rather lends 
vivacity and actuality to the book. 
India is so far away from most of us, 
and her religious debates are so unreal, 
that we need this enthusiasm of one 
who takes her civilization seriously for 
the proper kindling of our imagination. 
We note particularly the learning 
that Professor Rhys Davids has 
brought to bear on the language ques- 
tion of India. But here again it seems 
to us that he has been just a little mis- 
led by his Anti-Brahmin prejudices. 
Because during the Buddhist centuries 
Sanskrit drops out of view and again 
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gradually becomes prominent as Bud- 
dhism dies away, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the language did not 
exercise its full sway before the gen- 
eral acceptance of Buddha’s doctrine. 
We cannot, moreover, see the wisdom 
of throwing over the old designations 
of Northern and Southern Buddhism. 
It is not a question of where these two 
main divisions of the doctrine orig- 
inated or took their final form, but 
where they exist and where we find 
them to-day. The names are perfectly 
justifiable on this score, and are too 
convenient to be lightly discarded. 
Professor Rhys Davids reverts to the 
old spelling of the word Brahmin, re- 
jecting the form Brahman as neither 
good English nor Hindu, and for this 
we are grateful. The cheap pedantry 


which would throw confusion into the 
language by such unnecessary, and 
often ill considered, changes as brought 
the word Brahman into existence is a 
public nuisance. 


An English Garner. A Reissue in Twelve 
Volumes of Professor Arber’s Ingatherings 
from English History and Literature. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.25 net 
a volume. 

Stuart Tracts. 
Firth. 

Voyages and Travels, mainly of the Seven- 
teenth Century. Ed. by C. Raymond Beaz- 
ley. 2 vols. 

Social England in the Seventeenth Century. 
With Introduction by Andrew Lang. 

Critical Essays and Literary Fragments. 
With Introduction by Churton Collins. 

Fifteenth Century Prose and Verse. With 
Introduction by Alfred W. Pollard. 


Six volumes of this most welcome re- 
print are now ready, and those that are 
to come, especially the two new volumes 
of Elizabethan sonnets edited by Sidney 
Lee, promise to make this English Gar- 
ner more useful in its present form than 
it was in the old. The Introductions: are 
entirely new, and a certain amount of 
fresh material has been added. Such a 
collection of “ingatherings” is neces- 
sarily somewhat arbitrary and defective. 
Thus to take the volume of Critical Es- 
says, the selection neither comprehends 
all the essays of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries that have distinct his- 
torical importance so as to give in one 
volume a rapid survey of the growth of 
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criticism, nor, on the other hand, does it 
exclude essays that are easily procurable 
elsewhere and confine itself to what is 
rare and curious. We should have been 
better pleased if Professor Arber’s indus- 
try and Mr. Collins’s judgment had given 
us a volume of the latter sort. But even 
as it is, the volume is of considerable 
value to the student of English literature 
and cannot be too highly recommended 
to those who, while not familiar with the 
byways of the subject, have yet some 
curiosity to travel away from the beaten 
course. This volume has, perhaps, the 
greatest claim to general interest ; others, 
such as Social England Illustrated, are 
richer in material not readily procurable 
elsewhere. Only two of these volumes, 
the Critical Essays and the Voyages, are 
indexed, and this we regard as unpardon- 
able negligence in both editors and pub- 
lishers. The whole series in its new form 
will take a place in every English library 
of any importance. 
& 


Prince Hagen. By Upton Sinclair. 
L. C. Page & Co.; $1.50. 

Some believe, or affect to believe, that, 
in a society like that which now exists 
on earth, if a man were bold enough and 
unscrupulous, adroit and rich enough, he 
could gather into his fists all wealth, al! 
power, all command, and become a world 
despot, absolute as fate and strong as 
God. Such is the belief of Prince Hagen, 
the hero of this story, and he attempts to 
prove his theory. America is made the 
scene of his initial operations, and the 
author pays no compliment to our coun- 
try when the Prince is represented as 
coming within a hair’s breadth of realiz- 
ing his magnificent and evil dreams. The 
violent and sudden death of the man is 
the deus ex machina who extricates the 
world from the clutches closing upon it. 
The story considered merely as a story 
is entertaining, but it takes on added in- 
terest as a study of modern society, and 
the room in such society for the play of 
an evil genius. This study is not too 
heavy and serious, as, indeed, it should 
not be in a “phantasy.” Neither is it 
intense and lurid. But it is a bit of 
clever work, dene with restraint, with 
lucidity, with humor and irony, and with 
a good deal of imaginative insight. 


Boston: 
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In the Guardianship of God. By Flora Anni¢ 
Steel. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
$1.50. 

Keeping strictly to her chosen locale, 
India, Mrs. Steel deviates a step from 
her customary course and gives us in her 
latest book a collection of short stories, 
instead of the usual extended novel. But 
the distinguishing feature of her work— 
that which excites for it the keenest in- 
terest—remains, with this difference 
only, that while in the longer narratives 
the episodes are co-ordinated through the 
inter-relation of the characters they in- 
volve, here they are frankly blocked off 
into separate tales, each with its own par- 
ticular personnel. Mrs. Steel at all times 
writes well of places, people and things 
she knows well; but one is almost 
tempted to feel that she is at her best in 
such stories as these where the action is 
punctual, the impressions immediate and 
the outlines crisp and well proportioned, 
and where her effects are not obscured 
in a sort of blur of ineffectual detail. 

& 


Lord Leonard the Luckless. 
ris. 


By W. E. Nor- 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., $1.50. 

“ Character is destiny” says Novalis 
in what George Eliot calls “ one of his 
questionable aphorisms.” Certainly the 
dictum is less disputable when one con- 
siders character as applying to a group 
of persons rather than to a single indi- 
vidual, for so inextricably are we in- 
volved one with the other, so interde- 
pendent and unindependent that it would 
seem impossible to conceive of a destiny 
that was the result of the character of 
a mere unit uninfluenced by any other. 
At all events, it is no more than just to 
say of the luckless Lord Leonard that 
his fateful destiny was the result quite 
as much of the character of those four 
persons who stood in closest relation to 
him, as of his own. A fatherless boy, 
sensitive, reticent, introspective, “a very 
decent chap” who “knew not how to 
simulate what he did not feel ” is “ trans- 
formed at a moment’s notice from the 
impoverished and ignored son of a 
younger son into a great and wealthy 
nobleman.” With a cold, calculating 
mother, an unfaithful sweetheart, a dis- 
loyal friend and an immoral, scheming lit- 
tle adventuress as associates, what won- 
der that his fate was luckless? The book 
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is not a cheerful one, but its author is no 
tyro in the art of tale-telling, and we 
owe it to his cleverness that our inter- 
est, if not our sympathy, is sustained to 
the end. pe 


Pebbles 


ALPHABETICALLY EXPRESSED, 


He:0,LN, UROK. 
She: O,1B,B1I? NU,URAJ. 
He: OBEZ,LN,DR. 
She:OG! URNG. C? 
—The Kindergarten Review. 


..++" That summer boarder caught some fish 
this morning,” said Mrs. Corntossel. “Says 
he threw his line into a school of ’em.” “ Any 
fish that was foolish enough to let him catch 
’em didn’t belong to a school,” rejoined her 
husband. “That must have been an asylum.”— 
Washington Star. 


..-.I understand that your husband was 
one of the lambs in Wall Street,” said the 
woman who likes to talk things over. “ Who- 
ever said that doesn’t know anything about 
Charley’s disposition,” said young Mrs. Tor- 
kins. “He was more like a raging lion than a 
lamb.”—Wall Street News. 


....One of the novelists, referring to his 
hero, says: His countenance fell. His voice 
broke. His heart sank. His hair rose. His 
eyes blazed. His words burned. His blood 
froze. After reading this, one is puzzled to 
know whether the hero was a plumber, a bank- 
rupt or a human thermometer.—Memphis Com- 
mercial. 


...-An Atchison man, newly married, was 
sounding his wife’s praises to his men friends. 
“Why, she is so much better than I,” he said, 
“T don’t see how she came to marry me.” His 
friends all agreed to this so promptly that he 
got mad; said he was as good as his wife any 
day, and wanted to whip the crowd.—Atchison 
Globe. 


....“I like to go to church,” announced Dot- 
tie, aged five, “because they sing nice hymns 
about flowers and insects and things to eat, and 
the man in the nightgown talks about birds.” 
“ Why, Dottie,” said her mother, “I don’t think 
there are any hymns about insects and things 
to eat.” “There is so,” insisted Dottie. “Last 
Sunday we sang a beauty hymn about ‘ Bringing 
in the Cheese,’ and to-day we sang one what 
began, ‘Just As I Am Without One Flea,’ and 
when we got through the man talked about a 
hawk and two pigeons.” Subsequent inquiry 
revealed the fact that the text had been, “ Why 
halt ye between two opinions? ”—Lippincott’s. 
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The Privilege of College 


At this season of the year, when the 
schools of all grades are opening, the old 
question comes up for settlement with 
many parents and many youth whether 
it is worth while to get an education. 
We still have those who hold that abso- 
lute illiteracy is better for the working 
classes—it makes them better contented 
with their lot. We need, they say, a 
lower class of hand workers in field, 
plantation or kitchen, unskilled, who will 
want little and get little beyond the neces- 
saries of existence, but whom a knowl- 
edge of what is better will make dissat- 
isfied, uneasy and rebellious. Education 
will unfit them for their place; it will in- 
jure the labor market. Others would 
allow the knowledge how to read and 
write, but provide no further education, 
for the same reason. There are yet others 
who allow yet a little more schooling— 
the grammar school, and perhaps the 
high school, but to whom anything be- 
yond this seems an utter waste of money- 
making time. Rich bankers and mer- 
chants are quoted who declare that they 
want no college men in their employ; 
only young boys who shall have got a 
good training as clerks by the time the 
college boy is ready to begin. 

To such people education is a luxury, 
not a necessity. A plantation hand or a 
stevedore can live and grow muscle and 
laugh and sing with no alphabet. To 
be able to write a bill and sign a receipt 
and add a column of accounts is enough 
for a clerk, and Horace will not help 
him in mercantile business. Let those 
go to college who can afford it, they say, 
but let poor folks understand that col- 
lege is no necessity—a pure luxury of no 
real use. 

Such people cannot be expected to see 
the use of it. How can a blind man see? 
He has no comprehension of what is be- 
yond the narrow circle of his own knowl- 
edge and experience. His own life is 
good enough, and he sees no use in any- 
thing larger. He is like the country 
swain who 
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“thought the visual orb that girt him round 
The world’s expanse.” 


What contented him, he thinks, ought to 
content other people. 

Granted that a slave can sing, that a 
half-educated man can get rich, it does 
not follow that education is a luxury. 
It may not be a necessity of bare exist- 
ence, for a wild horse or ass can scare 
up a living, but it is no more for that a 
luxury; it is a privilege. And the dis- 
tinction between a privilege and a neces- 
sity is a very narrow one. As a people 
advance in culture, what before was 
beyond their hopes. becomes a necessity. 
Sand or rushes on the floor was enough 
for our great grandparents; we need 
rugs and carpets; poor folks must have 
them. They speared their food from 
wooden trenchers; separate porcelain 
plates are hardly good enough for us. 
The man ought to have lived two cen- 
turies agone who would be satisfied with 
a dame’s school for his children. 

Yet there are those to whom college 
is a luxury rather than a privilege. It 
is those boys of pampered wealth who 
lack ambition, and go to a fashionable 
college not to study but to enjoy them- 
selves, to do the least possible work, who 
elect the “snaps” that require no ap- 
plication, and are satisfied if the course 
of time brings them a supposed scholarly 
tag to their name at the end of four years 
of idleness. That may be called luxury. 
Perhaps it was a luxury to the forty col- 
lege graduates in Sing Sing Prison. But 
to the ambitious youth, who has the sense 
of real values, whose aspiration is star- 
ward, the opportunity to learn is a privi- 
lege so much longed for that it is almost 
or quite a necessity. Such are the youth 
that should go to college. 

It does not make so much difference 
about the other youth. Ifa boy has not 
learned to love study in the common 
school or the academy, if he looks long- 
ingly for the time when he will no longer 
be driven to his lessons, if he lacks the 
sense of real values, then it is a mere 
luxury to send such a boy to college. He 
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may gain something by it—he probably 
will—but not much is lost to the world 
or to himself if he goes directly into 
business. He will perhaps have as little 
success in business as he found in school. 
It is an old saying that it does not pay 
to give a thousand dollar education to a 
ten dollar boy. That may not be true. 
Base metal is somewhat improved by 
gilding; and yet the improvement is not 
deep or great. 

The president of one of our largest 
Broadway banks died the other day at 
the age of nearly ninety years. He kept 
his position until within a few months 
of his death. He began life as an ig- 
norant driver of a Broadway stage. He 
was ambitious, saved his money, became 
proprietor of a stage route, graduated 
into a bank, and was its President for 
more than a generation. He had the 
sense to feel the loss he had sustained by 
his lack of early education, which was 
evident to every one who heard him 
speak. He had one consuming desire 
in life; it was that his large wealth 
should go to giving to youth of small 
means, in country districts, the educa- 
tional privileges which he had not en- 
joyed. His money went to academies 
and colleges—not to the large and fash- 
ionable ones which it is to so many a 
luxury to attend, but to institutions in 
Western or agricultural districts where 
a thousand dollar boy could get a two 
or three hundred dollar education. We 
honor such an unlettered man far more 
than the gilded youth who rattle through 
college, or than the bankers whose brains 
have turned quite to gold. A college 
education is no mere luxury; it is a high 
privilege, none higher to the youth who 
is worth it. 

& 


The Break Up of the British 
Cabinet 


No one expected Joseph Chamberlain 
to resign from the British Cabinet, but 
it was the logical thing to do or to ex- 
pect. To be sure Mr. Balfour, the head 
of the Cabinet, agrees with him, but only 
academically; he is not willing to do 
anything to promote the cause he pro- 
fesses to favor. That is not the kind 
of a man that Joseph Chamberlain is. 
With him to think is to work, to believe 


preferential treatment 


is to do. He has no place in an ineffi- 
cient do-nothing Cabinet. 

We do not suppose that Mr. Cham- 
berlain is first a Protectionist. Probably 
he cares very little for protection as a 
theory or a policy. But he has a grand 
belief in a Greater Britain. As Colonial 
Secretary he has studied the forces that 
tend to disrupt the British Empire. 
Once our Thirteen Colonies set up their 
independence. That has been an ex- 
ample for other colonies. Canada 
knows, Australia knows, South Africa 
knows, that when any one of these great 
colonies is agreed that independence is 
desirable it would not be refused in 
Downing Street or in Parliament. The 
chain which binds the larger colonies tc 
the home land has been wearing very 
thin. There is a loud cry of “ Australia 
for the Australians,” ‘‘ Canada for the 
Canadians,” “ Africa for the Africanders.” 
Australia has federated, and adopted a 
constitution based more on ours than on 
that of Great Britain. The institutions 
of all the self-governed colonies are more 
American than British. Their school 
system, their free Church system are 
purely American. But for the custom 
house an American or Canadian would 
not know when he crossed the border. 
How strange, almost disloyal, it seems 
that these colonies should all put a tariff 
charge on the imports they receive from 
Great Britain just the same as on those 
from the United States. They treat 
England as if it were a foreign country. 

The danger of separation Joseph 
Chamberlain sees and fears, and he pro- 
poses actually to do something to pre- 
vent it. And money is the root of the 
evil and the key of the situation. A 
preferential tariff will, he believes, hold 
the colonies to the mother land. But 
England cannot ask the colonies to put 
a lower tariff on English than on Amer- 
ican or German goods, unless she is will- 
ing to give in return a favor to colonial 
productions. That is, England must 
change her long commercial policy; she 
must give up free trade; she must im- 
pose a tariff on Russian and American 
meat and wheat, before she can remit 
that tariff on Canadian and Australian 
meat and wheat thus giving her colonies 
Free trade has 
become a gospel in Great Britain and 
the free loaf is its holy banner. Can 
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England give up its creed and its nearer 
interest for the sake of keeping its col- 
onies? Half Mr. Balfour’s Cabinet says 
“No;” Mr. Balfour himself says, “ One 
of these days;” Mr. Chamberlain says 
it must be done speedily or the colonies 
will go. Therefore he leaves the Cabinet 
because the Prime Minister is only luke- 
warmly favorable, while several other 
members leave it because of the academic 
acceptance of a policy which they detest. 

International conditions have amaz- 
irgly changed since free trade became 
the English policy. Since then all other 
nations have adopted the contrary policy, 
the policy of commercial or tariff war. 
For the Millennium doubtless free trade 
all over the world will be better, just as 
now it is better betweer the States of 
our Union. Then we may have a Par- 
liament of the world, and no custom 
houses. We believe in the admission of 
Porto Rico and the Philippines as Ter- 
ritories, with the abolition of the custom 
house between them and us. But while 
they have no rights in our Congress they 
must have custom houses of their own, 
even against us. So it is with Canada 
or Australia. It would be ideal if those 
colonies could do without custom houses, 
but they feel they cannot, and they must 
tax English imports, and it will probably 
come in the end that England will tax 
meat and wheat and sugar and other 
colonial products just that she may re- 
mit the tax to her colonies. Mr. Cham- 
berlain will devote his strength to popu- 
larizing this policy. 

We, too, in the United States are to 
have our tariff discussion and tariff re- 
form. The change must be in the oppo- 
site direction from England’s, for on 
many productions our tariff is now too 
high. A responsible English authority 
estimates our tariff against English 
products as averaging 75 per cent. That 
is much more than is needed. The Iowa 
Republicans will soon find recruits in 
the East. THe INDEPENDENT has long 
favored a reasonable protective tariff 
under our present conditions, in order 
to build up infant industries. It has not 
favored and does not favor tariffs that 
create monopolies, or that build impassa- 
ble walls, or that forbid reciprocity, or 
that shut out or heavily tax objects of 
art, ancient or modern, to the injury of 
culture at home and abroad. 
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Exit Anti-Imperialism 


A FEW American newspapers still play 
the role of anti-Imperialistic organs, and 
there is a grim humor in the fact that the 
most dutiful ones are journals which in 
the early days of “ independent journal- 
ism ” took endless delight in applying the 
word “ organ” to their partisan contem- 
poraries. The men who then conducted 
the newspapers to which we refer have 
passed to the beyond, one long ago, the 
other recently. Mr. Godkin lived to see 
the war with Spain and the annexation 
of the Philippine Islands, and to dis- 
approve; Mr. Samuel Bowles died while 
Springfield, Mass., was still a better 
known town than Manila. Mr. Godkin 
had an almost unequaled command of 
sarcasm. Mr. Bowles had a sense of 
humor. Were he living now it is safe 
to say that the “ boys,” as he used to call 
them, in the Springfield Republican 
office would see through his eyes a great 
light which their own optics have not 
yet discerned. 

During the Franco-Prussian war, as 
the story goes, Mr. Bowles spent a few 
weeks in Europe. A gentleman widely 
known as a student of charities and as a 
disciple of the gentle Emerson occupied 
the editorial chair. With admirable 
learning he demonstrated the hopeless- 
ness of the German cause and the over- 
whelming victories that awaited the 
French at Gravelotte and Sedan. One 
morning Mr. Bowles appeared unex- 
pectedly in the sanctum. The temporary 
editor was summoned into his presence. 
The greeting was not unkind. Mr. 
Bowles had had the pleasure of reading 
the columns of his newspaper among ac- 
quaintances in English club rooms who 
had been so inconsiderate as to ask him 
where he got his information. “ Well, 
young man,” he remarked, as his blush- 
ing lieutenant stood before him, “ I don’t 
know whether you are a military genius 
or not, but you have given me a 
interesting summer.” We wish the 
genial Mr. Bowles could drop into the 
Springfield Republican office again in the 
same unexpected way. 

These well-known organs, with a few 
newspapers printed in Boston and not 
well-known elsewhere, will doubtless 
continue to harp indefinitely upon the 
downfall of the American political svs- 
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tem, and the “ atrocities ” which, accord- 
ing to their exclusive information, our 
soldiers are daily perpetrating upon the 
helpless natives of the Pacific Islands; 
but nothing could be deader as an issue 
than the ideas which they represent. The 
almost imperceptible accommodation of 
the American mind to the new order of 
things has been one of the most interest- 
ing and significant facts in our history. 
In 1900 it was still possible to try to 
make party capital out of the Treaty of 
Paris. To-day an _ anti-Imperialistic 
plank in the Democratic platform would 
be as useless a bit of lumber as the quad- 
rennial compliment to the ever-blessed 
memory of Thomas Jefferson. 

We have been governing the Philip- 
pine Islands now for seven years. Civil 
order has been restored, the natives live 
on terms of peace with one another to a 
degree never before attained, education- 
al and sanitary reforms are being quietly 
but very resolutely carried forward, and 
the outlook of the archipelago for com- 
mercial prosperity and general happiness 
and intelligent self-government is bright- 
er than it has ever been. Meanwhile, the 
American republic has not fallen into 
ruin. It goes on its way, rejoicing in 
vigorous life and commanding the re- 
spect of the nations of the earth as never 
before in its history. 

Anti-Imperialism has thus become a 
dead issue because of the singularly sure 
discernment which the American people 
seem always to have of the essential 
truth in bewildering masses of contra- 
dictory stories about all things political 
which the newspapers put before us. 
The average man has no way of sifting 
the material that has been published upon 
our rule in the Pacific, as an expert 
might sift it. He cannot summon and 
cross-question witnesses who have been 
on the ground. Much less can he him- 
self make long journeys to view the 
situation with his own eyes. Neverthe- 
less, he gets at the facts. Representa- 
tives of the average man from every sec- 
tion of the country have been at Manila, 
and their reports have come back in un- 
studied letters to kindred or friends. In 
almost every hamlet some soldier or 
school teacher who is living or who has 
lived in the islands is personally known. 
His or her testimony is accepted at the 
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same value it would have “among the 
neighbors” if it pertained to matters of 
home interest. In almost every instance 
it has given a radically different account 
of the situation in the East from that 
which ‘the anti-Imperialistic organs have 
set forth. Usually it has contained allu- 
sions to the blood-curdling narratives of 
the organs and has shown them up as 
without foundation or as_ ridiculous. 
This testimony, unheralded in the press, 
and little remarked upon, has quietly con- 
verted the American people to a thor- 
oughly sane view of our policy, and has 
laid the bugbear of “ Imperialism.” 

It is an essentially sound and practical 
people which thus forms its judgment 
upon great questions from the testimony 
of the common man. In saying this we 
do not undervalue the work of the ex- 
pert, but there is always danger of for- 
getting that great social or political ques- 
tions are not those which call for expert 
investigation. They are questions of sim- 
ple fact, open to the observation of thou- 
sands; of simple expediency, upon which 
the concurrence of thousands of minds 
is better than the refined opinions of a 
few; of plain right and wrong, upon 
which the unsophisticated conscience is 
qualified to speak. The question of our 
ownership and administration of the 
Philippine Islands is such an issue, and 
on this broad, common-sense basis the 
people have decided it. 

& 


What the Sultan Fears 


THE attempted assassination of our 
American Vice-Consul at Beiriit and the 
consequent prompt dispatch of our Euro- 
pean Squadron to Turkish waters may 
have a wholesome effect in the settlement 
of other long standing claims of America 
on Turkey which no amount of diplo- 
macy nor interchange of fair words has 
been able to achieve. 

Among this accumulation of trivial yet 
important matters that the United States 
has waited upon the traditional slowness 
of the Turk to settle, is the fulfilment of 
the long standing irade giving permis- 
sion to rebuild schools and churches de- 
stroyed during the Armenian massacres, 
and the erection of new ones, the unjust 
imprisonment of teachers in American 
institutions of learning, as was the case 
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at Van, the prohibiting of colporteurs 
from traveling through the country and 
the manifold obstacles laid in the way of 
students attending our colleges. One 
special case in point is that of seventeen 
school boys who have been attending the 
Marsovan College, who were arrested six 
months ago and thrown into the Turkish 
prison because one of their number was 
found reading a book taken from the li- 
brary shelf. The book in question was 
one published by permission of the Turk- 
ish censor, who had affixed his official 
seal to it. Later the Government had 
prohibited its use, but no notification had 
been sent the missionaries, and the book 
was therefore still in circulation. These 
young boys are still in prison despite the 
best efforts of Dr. Herrick, President of 
the college, to obtain their release, be- 
cause the policy of the Turkish authori- 
ties in Marsovan is to handicap our edu- 
cational work. Now the fanatical atti- 
tude of the Turks at Harptt, which is 
fast becoming beyond control, furnishes 
another justifiable reason for the imme- 
diate presence of our American Navy 
along the Syrian coast. 

There is nothing that brings the Sul- 
tan so quickly to his senses as “ those 
bull-dogs of the giaours,” as the Turks 
are pleased to dub the war vessels of the 
Christian nations. Ever since Sultan 
Aziz, the present Sultan’s uncle, was de- 
throned by his own pet navy, Hamid II 
has looked with suspicion upon all navies 
and naval demonstrations, no matter how 
insignificant. Every private yacht pass- 
ing through the Bosphorus or the Dar- 
danelles, every steamer—merchant or 
marine—is subjected to the closest scru- 
tiny before permission is given to anchor 
or proceed. If even a six-inch gun, used 
simply in firing salutes, pokes its black 
muzzle from a pleasure boat, many ex- 
planations and, as instanced lately, the 
peremptory demands of a fair Ameri- 
can woman, are required before the Sul- 
tan’s timidity allows its entrance to the 
harbor. 

European diplomats in Constantinople 
have learned to play upon this abject fear 
of the Sultan, realizing that there is noth- 
ing more potent to bring him to terms 
in the adjustment of diplomatic affairs 
than the threat of utilizing one of their 
thirteen-inch guns. For this purpose 
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each European ambassador is provided 
with a gun boat in the harbor of Con- 
stantinople—its guns kept pointed to- 
ward the palace at Yildiz—in order to 
assure the safety of the respective em- 
bassies and act as a lever in the speedy 
adjustment of difficulties that may arise. 

While we have had no American man- 
of-war stationed in the harbor, their oc- 
casional presence there and off the coast 
of Asia Minor has served a number of 
times to remind the Sultan of his obliga- 
tions toward our Government. It was an 
American monitor, commanded by Ad- 
miral Farragut, that prompted the Sultan 
to fulfil his promise of issuing his firman 
for the building of Robert College, when 
all other means had failed. It was an 
American man-of-war that opened the 
prison doors in Alexandretta to liberate 
an American missionary, the Rev. Geo. 
P. Knapp, unjustly accused and im- 
prisoned for inciting the Armenians 
against the Turkish Government, while 
the presence of our American men-of- 
war in the harbor of Smyrna on their 
way to Manila gave impetus to the speedy 
adjustment of the $95,000 indemnity 
which our Government had tried in vain 
for six years to collect through diplo- 
macy. It was the appearance of the 
French Admiral Caillard’s squadron off 
the island of Mitylene, last November, 
that secured justice from the unscrupu- 
lous Ottoman Government for the official 
recognition of French schools and reli- 
gious and charitable institutions in Tur- 
key, while a similar move on the part of 
the Austrian Government obtained a 
quick settlement for the seizure of the 
Austrian mail by the Turks in Alexan- 
dretta. 

While all navies are terrorizing in gen- 
eral, the Russian Navy is naturally the 
most to be dreaded by the Porte, who 
trembles in his babouches and hastens to 
settle all scores. whenever rumor has it 
that the Russian fleet is meditating a trip 
Bosphorus-ward. Odessa is not as far 
to-day from the Bosphorus as it used to 
be in the time of the slow sailing galleys, 
and no Genoese castles with caldrons of 
boiling pitch, catapults of stone and 
heavy iron chains thrown across the nar- 
row passage block entrance to the Otto- 
man capital. Within eighteen hours af- 
ter leaving the Russian port a man-of- 
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war may easily anchor in front of the 
palace itself, while from its iron throat 
belching forth fire and smoke come the 
genii of destruction. Turkey to-day is 
practically at the mercy of the Russian 
navy, as the Black Sea, since the Crimean 
war, has become simply a Russian lake 
under the constant surveillance of the 
Russian Eagle. 

That was not an idle boast made last 
fall by the Grand Duke Alexander Mik- 
hailovich, the most hardworking com- 
mander in the Russian Navy, when, after 
investigating Turkish ports, he said, “I 
know more about Turkish coasts and the 
Black Sea than all the Ottoman naval 
officers put together.” From year to year 
the indefatigable Russian Navy has been 
visiting every crook and nook, inlet and 
outlet, of the Turkish ports on the 
Asiatic coast, at the same time strength- 
ening its own ports to make them as im- 
pregnable as possible, and increasing its 
armament in the Black Sea, with an eye 
to Constantinople as its goal. Meanwhile 
Turkey’s fleet lies rotting in the Golden 
Horn, and her defenses are practically 
worthless. When, during the Armenian 
massacres, the Sultan had half a mind to 
fortify the Bosphorus, the Czar sent a 
courtly rebuke, urging that such an en- 
terprise would be construed as an insult 
to his good friend Russia. 

Altho the Bosphorus is admirably 
equipped by nature for defense, with high 
and precipitous hills flanking each side 
of its narrow entrance, and a deep chan- 
nel that can be filled with torpedoes, its 
capture under existing circumstances 
would not be at all difficult. In old days 
these Straits of Hieron, or the “ sacred 
opening of the Bosphorus,” as it was 
called, were always regarded as the first 
line of maritime defense of the capital 
against the attacks of Northern bar- 
barians and were fortified accordingly. 
To-day all that is left to dispute its en- 
trance are the two fortifications, Rumili 
Kavak on the European side and Anatoli 
Kavak on the Asiatic, neither of them 
sufficiently well equipped for actual de- 
fense. 

It may be that the present threatening 
attitude of Russia, her fleet already with- 
in striking distance of the Bosphorus, 
may arouse the Sultan from his lethargy 
to see that the historic channel receives 
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a more up-to-date equipment of guns and 
torpedoes, and force his hand for the 
speedy introduction of reforms in Mace- 
donia, while the timely appearance of 
our navy will add to our prestige in the 
domain of Turkey and compel the Porte 
to take a more serious consideration of 
our claims, instead of falling back upon 
his traditional policy, which says, “ Baka- 
lum” (We shall see) ; “ In-shaa-allah” 
(If it please God) ; “ Yarum gel” (Come 


to-morrow ). 
a 


Progress in Parasitology 


As medical science progresses in its 
determination of the causes of disease, 
the marked tendency is decidedly away 
from the idea of indefinite atmospheric 
or general meteorological factors in the 
production of disease and of the condi- 
tions of its distribution toward the ac- 
ceptance of specific causative agents, 
some of which, because of the apparent 
triviality of their effects, seem at first 
totally inadequate to produce the serious 
consequences that have been attributed 
to them. This is very well illustrated in 
the history of the rise of bacteriology 
during the last fifty years, and the uni- 
versal recognition at the present time 
that practically all of the infectious dis- 
eases, even to the dread supposedly in- 
herited consumption, are due to micro- 
scopic plants. In recent years the an- 
nouncement of the discovery of the mos- 
quito as the only active distributing 
agent of such serious widespread dis- 
eases as malaria and yellow fever has 
added to the impression that only living 
things are responsible for the ills to 
which flesh is heir. 

Within the last few years there has 
been even more striking illustration of 
this surprising fact. When our troops 
went to Porto Rico there existed in the 
island a series of supposed endemic fe- 
vers, considered to be special to that cli- 
mate, and with regard to which very lit- 
tle was known. They were producing 
fatal results in large numbers. Anemic 
conditions of the most severe type were 
known as the result of these supposed 
endemic fevers, and a large part of the 
population, especially in country places, 
was affected by them. Within the first 
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year of American occupation it was 
found that Malta fever, a disease hither- 
to considered to be endemic only in the 
islands of the Mediterranean, and espe- 
cially in Malta, existed in Porto Rico, 
and that the bacterium which causes this 
disease was probably widely distributed 
in the American tropics. A still more 
important discovery was to follow. It 
was found that the supposed post-febrile 
anemias occurred in persons in whom cer- 
tain intestinal parasites of the. nature of 
very small worms, formerly known only 
in Egypt and certain parts of Europe, 
could be demonstrated. 

These parasites, called uncinaria, or 
hook worms, because of the apparent 
hooklike process which projects from the 
head end, by which they are able to an- 
chor themselves in the intestinal tract, 
were first found in Europe among work- 
ers in the St. Gothard Tunnel. The 
workmen, mainly from Italy, suffered 
from a peculiar anemic condition, that 
for a long time was thought to be due to 
the foul air, the heat of the workings and 
the noxious gases from explosives, which 
could not be entirely gotten rid of, espe- 
cially in the deeper part of the excava- 
tions. As soon as the hook worms were 
found, however, and it began to be real- 
ized that these were the cause of the 
anemic condition it was not long before 
great improvement was possible in the 
health of those engaged even in the deep- 
est part of the workings. The disease 
was communicated by the eggs of the 
parasite, and its distribution was due 
mainly to the uncleanly habits of the 
workmen. 

Within a very short time after this 
discovery at St. Gothard a number of 
peculiar anemic conditions in various 
parts of Europe, which, because of their 
progressive character and eventually fa- 
tal termination, had been grouped un- 
der the heading of progressive pernicious 
anemia, proved to be due to the presence 
of uncinaria in the intestinal tract. This 
was especially true in underground 
workings and in certain of the brick- 
making districts along the Rhine. A few 
simple precautions were all that were 
necessary to protect the workmen from 
the spread of the disease, and it was even 
found that in cases which were not too 
far advanced the use of a simple para- 


siticide like thymol was sufficient to 
kill the uncinaria, when the patient at 
once began to improve in health. It was 
thought, then, that these parasites were 
limited to Europe, and care was taken so 
that they should: not be introduced into 
other countries, and especially, because of 
the immigration, not into the United 
States. The discovery in Porto Rico 
showed, however, that the uncinaria had 
a much wider distribution than was for- 
merly considered, since the special form 
of anemia caused by them has been 
known as a form of disease quite com- 
mon in Porto Rico for many years. 

And in a number of places throughout 
the South scattered over at least five 
States uncinaria have been found where 
their presence was hitherto unsuspected. 
After a little experience in investigating 
the subject, a commission sent out by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry was able 
to pick out by their general appearance 
inmates of orphan asylums, almshouses 
and asylums for the blind suspected of 
suffering from the presence of these par- 
asites, and found their conclusions in the 
matter nearly always justified by the re- 
sult of further study of the cases. The 
main features of the affection caused by 
the presence of the worm are an intense 
pallor with a sodden, pasty complexion 
and a fixed. fishlike stare of the eye. This 
latter point is said by one of the investi- 
gators to be so characteristic as to be al- 
most pathognomonic of the presence of a 
parasite. Members of the commission 
feel sure that in most of the Southern 
States this parasite is very common, and 
do not hesitate to assert that anemic con- 
ditions of severe character should always 
be considered as due to this cause rather 
than to any other until some definite evi- 
dence to the contrary has been found. 

It would seem, then, that many of the 
supposed incurable anemias,most of them 
hitherto ordinarily considered to be due 
to malaria, are really the result of the 
ravages made upon the blood by these lit- 
tle worms,. which may exist in hundreds 
in the intestinal tract, and the provision 
for whose nutrition constitutes a serious 
drain upon the system of the host. As 
the chronic malarial anemias, so-called, 
were usually extremely obstinate to treat- 
ment, and were utterly unaffected by 
quinine, while the anemia due to the in- 
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testinal hook worm, unless it is of very 
advanced degree, is curable by rather 
simple means, we have here a distinct 
and very practical advance in medicine 
that is likely to save many lives and an 
almost untold amount of suffering. 
Many of the extremely pallid children 
working in the mills and factories of the 
South owe their unfavorable appearance 
not alone to their long hours of labor 
or their poorly ventilated working quar- 
ters, but also to the ravages of these lit- 
tle parasites that so easily escape detec- 
tion unless looked for particularly. 


a 


It is startling that there 
should be any possibility of 
a struggle between the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
United States Government, but it is se- 
riously threatened. It has been and it 
ought to be the rule that in Government 
employ all citizens have equal rights, and 
that no combination of citizens shall shut 
out other citizens. The principle is, that 
government by the people is, as far as it 
goes, a Socialism of all the people; it is 
partial Socialism. There should be no 
control of a Government business, post 
office or shop, by a union representing 
only a fraction of the people. But W. A. 
Miller was discharged from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at the demand of a 
Washington labor union, and was rein- 
stated by order of President Roosevelt. 
Now the Washington Central Labor 
Union has adopted a long series of pre- 
ambles and resolutions declaring that 
“the order of the President cannot be re- 
garded in any but an unfriendly light,” 
and the labor organizations throughout 
the country are requested to deluge the 
President with requests “to modify his 
order for no discrimination, and order 
W. A. Miller’s dismissal from the Gov- 
ernment service.” They seem to suppose 
they will influence the President through 
fear of losing labor votes. We think not. 
Mr. Roosevelt is a good politician, but 
not that kind. It will be remembered 
that Foreman Miller had required a full 
day’s work in the bindery instead of the 
slack day’s work which the union or- 
dered, and for this reason he was ex- 
pelled from the union and then immedi- 
ately dropped by the Public Printer, un- 
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til reinstated by the President. This is 
the “ flagrant non-unionism ” with which 
he is charged, all the “ moral turpitude ” 
known when he was expelled. We trust 
that the Executive Council of the Fed- 
eration of Labor, and their convention to 
be held in Boston before long, will be 
very conservative in this matter. 
& 


It has long been a 
matter of regret in 
the study of our 
literature that no one with sufficient edu- 
cation and industry has undertaken to 
point out the exact relationship between 
Emerson and the German romantic 
writers by whom, whether directly or 
indirectly, he was certainly inspired. In 
the case of a writer like Emerson, whose 
essays and lectures have had an appre- 
ciable effect on the formation of national 
character, such a study would have a 
double value, practical as well as literary. 
We turn with interest, therefore, to an 
article in the current International 
Quarterly, by Prof. Kuno Francke, a 
German scholar domesticated at Har- 
vard, who takes up this question from 
the point of view of one who is perhaps 
more genuinely concerned with the pres- 
ent influences of Emerson’s works on 
German public thought than with the 
original sources of Emerson’s inspira- 
tion. And this reflex influence, if we 
may believe Professor Francke, is not 
entirely negligible. At the present mo- 
ment a second and ambitious edition of 
Emerson’s works is being published at 
Leipzig, and there are signs that the cry 
will soon become general: Less Nietzsche 
and more Emerson! We are obliged to 
say, however, that Professor Francke’s 
analysis of the relation between Emer- 
son and the great Germans who pre- 
ceded him is in part singularly mislead- 
ing. In one respect he is right in finding 
that the Teutonic spirit of the romantic 
revival had the profoundest effect on 
Emerson’s views, altho this influence 
came to him indirectly through Cole- 
ridge. He says: 

“ Goethe, Schiller, Novalis, Tieck, Jean Paul, 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, however much 
they differed in temper and specific aims, all 
agreed in this, that the whole visible manifold 
world was to them the expression of the same 
infinite personality, the multiform embodiment 
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of one universal mind; they all saw the crown- 
ing glory and divinity of man in his capacity 
to feel this unity of the world, to hear the voice 
of the world spirit within him, to be assured 
of its eternity in spite of the constant change 
and decay of visible forms.” 

That is good Emersonian mysticism and 
comes undoubtedly from German writ- 
ers. But when Professor Francke finds 
a further parallel in their common in- 
sistence on personality, he seems to us, 
either to use the word personality in a 
loose sense or else to miss the truth rather 
curiously. If by “ insistence on person- 
ality” is meant a tendency to extreme 
individualism running at times into mere 
license, certainly such a similarity ex- 
isted. But if Professor Francke means 
by personality the development and dom- 
inance of character, as his essay would 
seem to imply, he has in reality placed 
his finger on the essential point of 
divergence between Emerson and the 
German romanticists instead of on a 
subject of resemblance. One cannot read 
much in the productions of the Schlegels 
and Tiecks and id genus omne, or look 
far into their lax lives, without observing 
that character was the one thing furthest 
removed from their interest. Their tend- 
ency was to dissolve character in un- 


restrained revery. Now it is just because 
character is after all the last word of 
Emerson that his works have an endur- 
ing value while already we begin to 
smile at the vagaries of the revolutionary 
romanticists. 


& 


Our readers will remember 
that we published transla- 
tions of Pope Leo’s two last 
Latin poems, the first a prayer to the Vir- 
gin Mary, and the last, concluded only a 
few days before his death, a prayer to 
Jesus Christ, such as any Protestant 
might offer. We have now Pope Pius 
X’s first official document, bearing his 
signature, issued September 8th, for the 
occasion of the Feast of the Nativity of 
the Virgin. He confirms the Cardinals 
as a Commission for the Dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception. It is a prayer 
to the Virgin, and the Pope accords an 
indulgence for three hundred days to 
those who will recite it once a day. It 
may interest our readers to read the 
prayer, which we translate from the 
Italian text, “ Vergine Santissima” : 


Pope Pius’s 
Prayer 


Most Holy Virgin, who pleased Our Lord 
and became his Mother, immaculate in body 
and soul, in faith and love; in this solemn 
Jubilee of the proclamation of the Dogma, 
which announced Thee to the universal world 
as conceived without sin, mayest thou benevo- 
lently regard those miserable ones who im- 
plore thy potent patronage! The malevolent 
Serpent, against which was hurled the first 
curse, continues, unfortunately, to combat and 
insinuate itself among the suffering children 
of Eve; mayst Thou, O! our blessed Mother, 
our Queen and Advocate, who since the first 
instant of thy conception crushed the head of 
the enemy, gather the prayers which, united 
with Thee in only one heart, we implore thee 
to present at the throne of God, that we may 
never yield to the insinuations which assail us, 
so that we shall all arrive at the harbor of ever- 
lasting life, and in the midst of many dangers 
the Church and Christian society shall sing 
once more the hymn of liberation, victory and 
peace. Amen. 

& 


The demand of Zion- 
ism is for a country 
which the Jews can 
rule, in Palestine or South Africa. The 
argument for it was sharply put by 
Max Nordau in this way, and was 
vociferously applauded by the Zionist 
Congress at Basel: 

“T claim it as a great service rendered by 
Zionism that it has put an end to the humbug 
about being happy and contented. We 
are not contented. We regard a fundamental 
change in our situation as a vital necessity. 
After the humiliating attempts we have made 
at assimilation with other peoples we have 
taken counsel with ourselves and we desire to 
live in our own way.” 

What Zionists ask, says Mr. Zang- 
will, is “ Jewish home-rule, Jewish na- 
tional customs, and a Jewish Gover- 
nor.” We regard this claim as sui- 
cidal. The Jews have been fighting in 
all Western Europe for equal rights, 
and they have gained them there and 
in this country. They have hitherto 
denied that they were an unassimilable 
population. Now we are told by Jews 
themselves that equality will not satis- 
fy them, that they cannot get along on 
the same terms with other people, and 
that now that their demands have been 
fairly granted they must escape to 
some place where they can be by them- 
selves. Goldwin Smith has talked 
about the Jews’ “tribalism,” and has 
asked, “Can Jews be patriots?” But 
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here are Jews accepting the implica- 
tion of the question, and making the 
charges of Anti-Semitism their central 
doctrine. British Jews, with their Lord 
Mayors, their members of Parliament, 
their titled aristocracy, are actually 
asking to have a separate province in 
Rhodesia set off to them where they 
can practice their own customs out of 
the sight of other people. Are we to 
have it thus confessed that the Jews 
are invincibly unassimilable? If so, 
we shall find it harder to reply to the 
defenses which Russia and Rumania 
make for their Anti-Jewish legislation. 


st 


At the conclusion of the Civil 
War, when a public school 
system was inaugurated in 
the South, the position of teacher in the 
colored schools of South Carolina and 
other States was sought and reserved for 
white women who needed support. But 
this policy was soon changed, and now 
only colored teachers are allowed in the 
colored schools. A different policy pre- 
vailed in the missionary institutions sup- 
ported by Northern money. Here the 
teachers were almost wholly white, as 
few others had the necessary training. 
It was thought thatthe best teachers were 
none too good, and the best were white. 
But gradually fully competent and well 
trained colored teachers are produced, 
and such men and women ought to be 
made use of, even in the highest institu- 
tions attended by colored youth. Among 
these we may mention Clark University, 
South Atlanta, a principal college con- 
trolled by the Methodist Church. Since 
1876 Prof. William H. Crogman, a col- 
ored graduate of Atlanta University, has 
been one of its teachers, having held for 
over twenty years the chair of Latin and 
Greek under white Presidents. Now he 
has been elected President, with white 
and colored teachers in his faculty. Clark 
University stands high among the insti- 
tutions for colored ‘education, and its 
lands and buildings represent an invest- 
ment of $500,000. Its new President was 
born in the West Indies in 1841. At 
fourteen he ran away from home and 
went to sea, until, at the age of 27, he 
entered Pierce Academy, Middleboro, 
Mass., graduating two years later, when 
he taught in South Carolina, He then 
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entered Atlanta University and gradu- 
ated in its first class in 1876 at the age 
of 35, and has ever since been teaching 
in Clark University. We should count 
him among the half dozen most accom- 
plished scholars that call themselves ne- 
groes, altho white blood predominates in 
his veins. No higher honor has been 
achieved by any colored man in the coun- 
try than this which he has earned by his 
character and ability. 


ae 


Among the many brutal 
acts of the Russian Gov- 
ernment few are more 
arrogant than the seizure of the Church 
property of the Armenian Church. We 
are not surprised that riots have fol- 
lowed, that revolutionary proclamations 
have been distributed, that priests have 
been arrested, that one of them has pro- 
nounced an anathema against the Rus- 
sian Government, and that Chrimian, the 
aged Catholicos of the Armenians, has 
sent in his resignation. The Armenian is 
a well-behaved Church, with some hun- 
dreds of thousands of followers in Rus- 
sia, which was attending to its own busi- 
ness and paying its own way. Now the 
Government seizes its property and pro- 
poses to pay over the income and thus 
subsidize and control the clergy. Can it 
be imagined that such conduct will at- 
tach the Armenian population in Turkey 
to the absorption of Eastern Turkey, 
where most of them live, to Russia? 
They would rather live under Turkish 
rule. The Armenians had until recently 
about 400 private schools in Russia. 
Five or six years ago the Government 
took possession of the schools and of 
their property and put in Russian teach- 
ers. Part of the funds for the schools 
belonged to the churches, and part was 
annually contributed. The contributions 
fell off, of course, and now the Church 
funds are seized, and the Armenians are 
told that school expenses will first be 
paid, and if anything is left, it will be 
given to the clergy! But the Russian 
Government has no sense of religious 
liberty ; it wants to force every Christian 
into the Orthodox Greek Church. 
J 

A single issue of the London Times 
for September 4 gives a iong column to 
the brief reports of “ passive resistance 
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to the Education Act.” On the preced- 
ing day a second batch of 40 “ passive re- 
sisters’ were arraigned, and their prop- 
erty ordered sold to satisfy the school 
tax. At Bishop-Stortford, on the same 
day, 9 prominent Nonconformist trades- 
men were summoned and their goods 
distrained. At Kingston-on-Thames a 
member of the Surrey County Circuit 
was held in default among others. At 
the Berkshire petty sessions a number of 
well-known residents and householders 
were distrained. At Wolverhampton 40 
defaulters were summoned, including 7 
ministers and 3 members of the town 
council. At Barnstaple 1o ratepayers ap- 
peared, and orders were rendered against 
them. And so it goes on all over Eng- 
land. This kind of protest is criticised 
by the Church of England people as ab- 
surdly silly, but it is accomplishing its 
purpose, and it seems certain that the law 
will be changed. The agitation will be a 
strong factor in the next election. 
Js 


Facts published in a Consular report 
from Hamburg minimize very much the 
likelihood of the Germanization of 
Southern Brazil. According to this re- 
port the total number of new German- 
speaking immigrants, including Aus- 
trians and Swiss, to all Brazil last year 
was only 500, the others being generally 
old colonists or their sons. Brazil used 
to offer free passage to German immi- 
grants, and at one time as many as 5,000 
came in a year, chiefly of destitute fam- 
ilies. There is one center, in the state 
of Santa Catherine, of 30,000 German- 
speaking people, but immigration prac- 
tically stopped when free passage was 
no longer given, altho passage to 
Brazil is offered for considerably less 
than to New York. The colonization 
companies are straitened for capital, and 
some of them are threatened with bank- 
ruptcy. German emigrants prefer to pay 
more to be brought to this country. 

4 

Our new interest in Colombia gives 
some importance to the fact that it is 
beyond, perhaps, any other country, the 
land of lepers, there being 27,000 lepers 
credited to the 4,000,000 of population, 
or one to 148. India has been called the 
land of lepers, altho a very large estimate 
gives 200,000, out of a population of 
300,000,000, or one in 1,500—that is, 
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leprosy is more than ten times as preva- 
lent in Colombia as in India. The doc- 


tors are now laying its prevalence to the 
eating of badly cured fish, especially on 
fast days. If they prove it, the Catholic 
Church, which has done so much for 
lepers, will have occasion to do some- 
thing more radical, and change its rules 
of fasting. 


Jo 


It is a flat statement which a recog- 
nized representative of American 
Anarchism makes in our issue this 
week. Speaking of the “ communis- 
tic idea” of Anarchism, she says that 
until the last ten years it was chiefly 
narrowed to industrial matters, but 
now, 

“The young generation recognizes the im- 
mense sweep of the idea through all the realms 
of art, science, literature, education, sex rela- 
tions and personal morality, as well as social 
economy, and welcomes every accession to the 
ranks of those who struggle to realize the free 
life, no matter in what field. For this is what 
anarchism finally means, the whole unchaining 
of life after two thousand years of Christian 
asceticism and hypocrisy.” 


We are glad for so bald a confession. 
Its frankness shows it detestable. 
& 


We have occassion to applaud the con- 
duct of Senator Simmons, of North 
Carolina. His father was murdered by 
“parties unknown.” A negro was 
strongly suspected and arrested, and 
there was danger of a lynching until 
Senator Simmons himself appealed to the 
men to do no violence but let the man 
have a fair trial. Such an act was great- 
ly to his credit under most painful cir- 
cumstances, and Senator Simmons, who 
has been regarded as no friend of the 
negro, deserves all praise therefor. 

& 

The Post Office investigations have so 
far shown no person appointed upon 
competitive examination to be involved 
in any wrongdoing. Yet unceasing ef- 
forts are being made to “let down the 
bars ” of the civil service. 

& 


The British Cabinet is in a most an- 
omalous and amusing position. Cham- 
berlain goes out, and his son is pro- 
moted to a higher position in the Cab- 
inet his father has left; and father and 
son are in the closest consultation, 
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Testimonial to the Oldest Known 
Life Insurance Policy Holder 


Mr. CHarLeEs Henry Boortnu, of En- 
glewood, N. J., is an interesting person 
at the present time, because upon informa- 
tion and belief he is considered by those 
in a position to know about such matters 
to be the oldest living life insurance 
policy holder in the world. Mr. Booth 
was born in Stratford, Conn., on Sep- 
tember 13th, 1803. He 


from off the lawn in front of his 
Englewood home. In his youth young 
Booth worked in a dry goods store. 
Later he was a member of the 
firm of Booth and Tuttle in Cedar 
Street. He retired from active business 
thirty years ago. In politics he was first 
a Whig, but subsequently joined the Re- 
publican party. He was an abolitionist 
before the Civil War. Mr. Booth has 
the extraordinary record of having been 

absolutely free from 





was therefore one 


sickness during the 





hundred years of age 
on September 13th, 
1903. He has con- 
victed the psalmist of 
error in placing the 
age limit at seventy 
years, and he has de- 
fied the actuarial tables 
in which it is written 
that no person who 
takes out life insur- 
ance is expected to 
survive beyond the 
age of ninety-six. It 
may be said in pass- 
ing that Mr. Booth 
still lives. 

He has never used 
tobacco or alcoholic 


last seventy - five 
years. 

When a young man 
Mr. Booth became in- 
terested in life insur- 
ance, and took out a 
policy in the Mutual 
Life Insurance Com- 
pany of this city on 
February 7th, 1843, 
or one week after the 
company named be- 
gan doing business. 
The amount of this 
policy was $2,000, and 
it was numbered 22. 
The figures quoted 
below showing the 
continued increase in 











stimulants, tho a 
more probable ex- 
planation of the lon- 
gevity of Mr. Booth 
may be found in the fact that for many 
years he has been and now is a constant 
reader of THE INDEPENDENT. 

He celebrated the passing of his hun- 
dredth year very quietly, because the 
anniversary fell 


CHAS. H. BOOTH, 
The World’s Oldest Policy Holder 


value of Mr. Booth’s 
policy are very inter- 
esting. They are as 
follows: 

Age 39. Annual premium, $62.20. 


LIFE PLAN. 
Amount 
Total additions declared 
Additions surrendered 
Additions in force $3,830.92 


Add policy... 2,000.00 





upon Sunday, and 
Mr. Booth is a 
strict Sabbatarian. 
Notwithstanding 
his age, Mr. Booth 
enjoys compara- 
tively good health. 
Much of his time is 
spent out of doors. 
and he has made it 
a pastime to rake 


of Englewood, N. 
September 13, 1803, 


THE MUTUAL 


membership, and 


and dean, tenders its 





THE OLDEST AMERICAN COMPANY 
TO ITS OLDEST POLICY HOLDER, 


Greeting: 
CHARLES HENRY BOOTH. 

J., was born in Stratford, Conn., 
and insured in this compan 
February 7, 1843, sixty years ago, by Policy No. 22, 
which has been kept in force until this day. 

LIFE INSUR 

NEW YORK, 
this 13th day of September. 1903, in behalf of the 
hundreds of thousands who are his associates in its 
of the millions of 
thronghout the world, of all of whom he is the senior 


GRATULATIONS 
on the completion of his hundredth year of a serene 


and happy _life. 
RICHARD A. M’CURDY, President. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 


Total insur- 
ance .... - $5,830.92 


Total premi- 
ums paid.. .$3,794.20 
Cash dividends 
used to pay 
premiums... 1,555.00 


Net premi- 
ums paid.$2,239.20 


In recognition of 
Mr. Booth’s re- 
markable _ lon- 
gevity, and because 


a COMPANY OF 


the insured 








the mown grass 
and fallen leaves 


The Booth Testimonial 


of his long con- 
(Continued on page 2306.) 
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Financial 


The Steel Trust’s Shares 


NoTHING more puzzling to the aver- 
age investor has been seen in the securi- 
ties market for many years than the 
prolonged decline of Steel Trust shares 
and the extremely low price to which 
the common stock has now fallen. At 
the end of last week the common shares 
were sold at $17, a price at which the 
annual dividend is equivalent to 23% 
per cent. The preferred stock was sell- 
ing below $68 at the same time, altho 
no one thinks that the annual 7 per cent. 
dividends are in any danger whatever. 
Why should the common shares of the 
world’s greatest corporation, on which 
a dividend of 4 per cent. has been paid 
since organization, be sold in large quan- 
tities at $17? Every one knows, or may 
know, what the Steel Corporation’s earn- 
ings are, and that up to the present time 
they have been much more than sufficient 
to pay the 4 per cent. dividend. The 
Corporation’s annual and quarterly re- 
ports to shareholders and the public 
have been remarkably frank and full. 
They have included more information 
than the new Bureau of Corporations at 
Washington will ever exact from this or 
any other similar organization. Neither 
in these reports nor in the present condi- 
tion of the iron and steel industry is 
there anything that points to a probable 
reduction or suspension of the dividend. 
The consumption of pig iron is still 
maintained at a high rate; the decline in 
the price of such iron is favorable, rather 
than injurious, to the Corporation; the 
price of rails is sustained, with the mills 
carrying orders for eight months to 
come; at the recent meeting the pool 
price of billets was not reduced; labor 
controversies have temporarily checked 
consumption of structural steel, but the 
work thus affected has only been de- 
ferred; the crops are abundant; tariff 
changes are not impending, and the con- 
dition of general business does not point 
to approaching depression. Officers of 
the company, whose names are not given, 
say they can foresee a continuance of 
the dividend for two years. And still 
the shares have for a long time been 
falling steadily, and are now marketable 
at only $17 or $18. 

If this were a company organized in 

2306 awe: ‘ ee 


the dark and conducted with all possible 
avoidance of publicity, it would be rea- 
sonable to suppose that the decline fore- 
shadowed revelations of an alarming 
character. But there has been abundant 
and voluntary publicity, and everybody 
believes, we think, that the Corporation’s 
reports have been truthful. No one ex- 
pects a disclosure of anything discredit- 
able or dishonest in the management of 
the Steel Corporation. No one can be led 
by the official reports to expect a reduc- 
tion of the dividend. Because this is the 
world’s greatest manufacturing corpo- 
ration, and for the reason that it has so 
taken the public into its confidence, the 
inexplicable decline of its shares has a 
disquieting effect and even causes alarm. 
Investors are beginning to ask why the 
great capitalists connected with the com- 
pany and familiar with its condition per- 
mit this slaughter of stock, if the official 
reports are trustworthy and if the divi- 
dend is to be continued. The time has 
come, it seems to us, for an authoritative 
statement, from some representative of 
the Corporation, that will tend to cor- 
rest false impressions and preserve that 
public confidence to which, we believe, 
the management is fully entitled. 


& 


THE price of British consols fell last 
week to 88 13-16, the lowest quotation 
since the Franco-Prusisan War in 1870. 


....Dividends announced: 


New York Air Brake Co., quarterly, 2 per 
cent., payable October 15th. 

United Fruit Co., 1144 per cent., quarterly, 
and 1 percent. extra, payable October 15th. 

N. Y. Dock Co., Preferred, 1 per cent., pay- 
able October 15th. 

Buffalo & Susquehanna R.R. Co., quarterly, 
1¥ per cent., payable October. 1st 





(Continued from page 2305.) 


nection with life insurance, and in 
appreciation of his aid and patronage 
when the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany began its business career sixty years 
ago, a handsome testimonial has been 
prepared for him under the direction of 
the Mutual Life Company. The testi- 
monial has been engrossed upon parch- 
ment, and was specially bound in selected 
leather. This testimonial is reproduced 
on the preceding page. 
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SOME PEOPLE 


Call Thrift Luck 


Thousands of thrifty men and women have built up 
savings accounts in this bank that have not only made 
them independent but placed them in a class looked 
upon as lucky. Yet there was no luck—only thrift and 
economy—and a determination to succeed. This bank 
encourages thrift by accepting deposits in any amount 
from $1 up and paying interest at the rate of 


47, COMPOUNDED EVERY SIX MONTHS 


The following table shows the rapid growth of small weekly savings 





k for For Kor Kor 
ote BATE OF INTEREST. 5 Years |10 1 ears/20 xears/40 Years 


$0.25 FOUR per cent. per 3 169 40 388 


1. 0 annum, compounding #3 
’ $8 twice a year. 1.30% y nabs 
0 ‘ 3.20% 

















This bank originated the banking by mail system. ” It has depositors {n all parts of the civilized world. 
Booklet and full information sent free if you mention the INDEPENDENT. 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK, - - _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Founded 1866. Capital, Surplus and Profits, $1,116,000.00. 
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Good 12 & 15c Coffee 


GOOD 25 & 30c TEAS 
BEST 50 & 65c TEAS 


BEST FANCY ELGIN 
CREAMERY 


BUTTER At Cost STERLING INLAID 


; ‘ § twenty-five year guarantee goes with silver- 
GROCERIES, ETC A fi g ith sil 
4| plated spoons and forks a 
The Great American T Send stivec ts inlaid et the pelnte where ts 
F tf) silver isinlaid at the nts where the 
6 Great American Tea Co. : woe is pay“ giving the —— ph ony 
3 ; silver at less than half the cost. For sale by 
_ ~~ bagpipe ". 'Y. | alljewelers. Send for booklet “225-1.” 
; HOLMES AND EDWARDS SILVER CO., 


TELEPHONE 2461 CORTLANDT Z (International Silver Co., Successor). Bridgeport, Conn. 
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SHERLOCK HOLMES 
HAS RETURNED 


The tale of the famous detectives 
marvellous escape is in the 
October Household Number of 





Colliers 


(ON SALE ALL MONTH) 
It is the first of the New Series of his adventures 
which Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has written for 
Collier's in response to an irresistible demand. 
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Shopping by Mail. 








The facilities offered for Shopping by 
Mail are socomplete that Ladies living re- 
mote from large cities can make selections 
from Catalogues and Samples in their own 
Homes at exactly the same prices they would 
pay at the counters and with perfect satis- 
faction guaranteed. We carry full assort- 
ments of everything in Dry Goods, Fur- 
nishings and Fancy Goods necessary for 
a complete outfit. 

Correspondence Solicited. 








The Taylor-Woolfenden Co., 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 
OF FINE GOODS. .... 


Woodward Ave. and State St., Detroit, Mich, 











TWO TIPS 


And Both Winners 


A man gets a friendly tip now and then that’s worth 
while. 

A Nashville man says: ‘“‘For many years I was a per- 
fect slave to coffee, drinking it every day, and all the time 
I suffered with stomach trouble and such terrific nervous- 
ness that at times I was unable to attend to business and 
life seemed hardly worth living. Iattributed my troubles 
to other causes than coffee and continued to drench my 
system with this drug. Finally I got so bad I could not 
sleep, my limbs were weak and trembling and I had a 
constant dread of some impending danger and the many 
medicines I tried, failed to help me at all. 

‘‘One day a friend told me what Postum had done for 
her husband and advised me to quit coffee and try it, but 
I would not do so. Finally another friend met me on the 
street one day and after talking about my health he said, 
‘You try Postum Cereal Coffee and leave coffee alone,’ 
adding that his nervous troubles had all disappeared 
when he gave up coffee and began to drink Postum. 

“This made such a great impression on me that I re- 
solved to try it although I confess [ had little hopes. 
However, I started in and to my unbounded surprise, in 
less than two weeks I was like another person. All of my 
old troubles are now gone and I am a strong, healthy, 
living example of the wonderful rebuilding power of 
Postum. It is a fine drink as well as a delicious beverage 
and I know it will correct all coffee ills; I know what a 
splendid effect it had on me to give up coffee and drink 

‘ostum.’’? Name given by Postum Uo., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous little 
book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.”’ 





BUILT FOR AMERICAN ROADS 


The U. 5: Long Distance 








Are Pre-eminent for Speed, 








To as f° i lf | Gg G aa Fr Ss Safety, Reliability & Economy. 


Factory, 180 Whiton St., Jersey City, N. J. 


TYPE C—TONNEAU 
Two Cylinders 
Vertical Engine 


Built for service, long runs 
and hill climbing, simply 
operated, free from vibra- 
tion,each part easily reached, 
no intricate machinery to 
get out of order. 

Our book is of unusual 


interest to automobilists. 
Sent free on request. 





N. Y. Long Distance Automobile Co. 
110-114 West 4ist Street, NEW YORK 
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HOTELS, RESORTS. TRAVEL, ETC, 
EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select Class of nervous and mental patie received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience; late First Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town, N. Y., State Hospital; visit befure deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M_D., Easton, Pa. 


THE HAMILTON, “431x670, 


Franklin Park, 14th avd K Sts., N. W. 
A first-class family and transient hotel conducted on American pm. 
Remodeled and made thoroughly modern. Steam heated, private 
baths, new elevator, etc. Rates, $2.50 to $3.50 per day. Special 
rates by week and montu. Send for circular. Irvine O. BALL. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, ew York . « 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 














The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Exceilence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
haze secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 





FP cHIcAGo & 
ALTON 


RAILWAY 





The first dining 

S car in the world, 
the‘‘Delmonico” 
was run by the 
Chicago & Alton 
in 1868. Then the 
“Alton” was the 

MN best dining car 
line because it 
was the only one. 
To-day it is the 
best dining car 


AN AMERICAN ’PRING! 
— ——= line because it is 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


PEOPLE YOU MEET Pictures of an Amer- 

ican Prince, an old 
IN THE DINING CAR maid, a drummer, 8 
pretty girl, a farmer, and other types, are con- 
tained in a beoklet, which wiil be sent for a 
two-cent stamp. Address Geo. J. Charlton, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., C. & A. Railway, Chicago, Il, 
who also has on hand a few Fencing Girl calen- 
dars at 25 cents each. 








round trip to 


alifornia 


Tickets to San Francisco and Los An- 
geles and return, from Chicago daily, 
October 8 to 17, via the Chicago and 
North-Western Railway ,over the only 
double-track railway between Chica- 
go and the Missouri River with choice 
of routes through some of the most 
beautiful mountain scenery’ in the 
world. Corresponding low rates from 
all points. 


Three Daily Trains 


leave Chicago 8.00 p. m., 10.00 a. m. 
and 11.30 p.m. The luxurious Over- 
land Limited (8.00 p. m.) has Pull- 
man drawing-room and compartment 
sleeping cars, dining cars (alacarte), 
observation, library and buffet smok- 
ing cars through without change. 

Daily and personally conducted 
tours in Pullman tourist sleeping cars, 
Chicago to San Francisco, Los An- 
geles and Portland. Only $6.00 
double berth. 

The Best of Everything. 
Particulars as to rates, train service, schedules 
and sleeping car reservations on application. 

All agents sell tickets via this route. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N. W. 
Ry., Chicago, Ill. 








lai 








Woodstock, Conn. 
F. C. SPALDING, Proprietor. 


New and beautifully appointed Hotel, 
situated on hill overlooking Quinneboug 
Valley; 800 feet elevation; large, shaded 
grounds; excellent cuisine; boating, bath- 
ing, golf, tennis, fishing, hunting (after 
October 1); beautiful drives; near Putnam’s 
Wolf Den, Pomfret and Roseland Park; no 
mosquitoes; special rates of $8 to $12 per 
week for September and October. Write 
for booklet. 
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MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Strong Testimony from the University of Virginia 


‘sIT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF [MATERIA IMEDICA.”’ 

James L. Cabell, M.0., A.™., LL.D. /ormer Prof. Physiology and a y" ~ 
Medical Department of the University of Vir- “BUFFALO in Uric Aci 
ginia,and Pres. of the National Board of Health: LITHIA WATER Diathesis is 
a = therapeutic resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an article of Materia 
Medica.” 
“NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.” 

Dr. B. P. Barringer, Chairman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, Uuiversity of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va.: “After twenty years’ practice I have no hesitancy in stating that for prompt results 


I have found nothing to compare with BUFFALO in preventing Uric Acid 
Deposits in the body.” LITHIA WATER 
“1 KNOW OF NO REMEDY COPPARABLE TO IT,”’ 


Wm. B. Towles, M.D., /2/e Prof. of Anatomy and Materia Medica. University of Va.: 
‘‘ In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Renal Calculi and Stone in the 


Bladder, I know of no Spring 
remedy comparable to BUFFALO LYTHIA WATER No. 2. 
Voluminous medical testimony sent on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 
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Send for Circular. 


: $1 00. 
proval, freight prepaid, direct from 
factory. Send for Catalogue 108" The C. J. BARSTOW STOVE CO. 
Lundstrom ('o., Little Falls, N. Y. 
New York Salesroom, 45 West 4th Street. Providence. Boston. New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT | Photo Flsclotupe Engraving 60 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office — 
as Second (lass Mail Matter. 


Terms of a let is atvence: one year, DESIGNERS and # 
Single copies one oe months old ewouty-five equate. Postage wm a EN GRA VERS, 


to any Foreign Couutry in the Postal Union. $1.56a year extra. 
BA fm SET ee et ANDER 
ore change is ee ; the old as well asthe | RHIINEL 

eee Retire Cats ot ace ate 8 ANEW YORK. 

ersons desiring the return 0 eir manu: not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed” etvslope. BUILDING, YO 
We cannot, however. in that case, hold ourselves responsi 
for their return Authors should preserve a copy Telephone, 1704 John. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER’ 
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xii 
moe were aa caters cccrion ot mig orgs coats | 1 FTARVEY FISK 
It includes a full line of 0 ms oe tat 
° ur Stan e@ 
Eddy Refrigerators, jos “quarter century. AND SONS 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and ( amphor Wood Trunks, 


Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 


Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. Bankers and Dealers in 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 © 
miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, || United States 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. ist St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. Gover nment 


sus 32a | BONDS 


BANKERS 
William & Pine Sts. New York 


Investment Securities. 
Members New York Stock Exchange, New York Boston 

















Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. “ent 
OUR CUSTOMERS 
31 YEARS HAVE TESTED 


INVESTORS lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


desiring to realize the Large Interest and Profits 
possible in legitimate Mining, Oil, Timber & Smel- List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
tn _ gg se ye — Sivident-paging Industrial 
atocks, listed and unlisted, should send f ES 
oklets, giving full information, mailed oa” ELLSWORTH Q JON , 
DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Bankers @ Brokers, 66 Broadway, New {ork Home Office Established 1871 lowa Fails, lows. 

















Incerporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of NeW York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, , ; ; ; , . : : ‘ $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, : : ‘ . $12,063,207.77 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 

JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 
SaMUEL SLOAN, W. Bayarp CuTTINa, Gustav H. Scrwas, Jonn S, KENNEDY, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, CHARLEs 8, Smita, FRANK LYMAN, D. O. Mts, 
Jonn Harsen RHOADES, Wu. RockEFELLER, Grorce E. VIEeTor, Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
Anson PHELPS STOKES, ALEXANDER E. Orr, James STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD, 
Joun Crossy Brown, WiuiaM H. Macy, JR. Joun CLAFLIN, Lyman J. Gage, 
Epwarp Cooper, Ww, D, SLOANE, Joun J. PHELPS, 
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1876— 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Loans upon Real Estate... . ‘ 


DIVIDENDS 
FRANKLI® TRUST GOMPAN ¥. 


No, 58 
eeaaie = + 4 Y., September 9, 1903. 
The Board of Trustees has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of THREE PER CENT. upon the capital stock of 
this company, payable September 30, 1903, to stockholders 
ra record at closing of transfer books. ‘Transfer books will 
closed from 3 p.m. September 23, 1903, until 9 a.m. 


qeachar 1, 1903. 
CROWELL HADDEN, JR., Secretary. 
BUFFALO 8 SUSQUERANNA RAILROAD 
GOMPANY. 


Common Stock Dividend No. 18. 

The lar sag) on th dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER 
PER CENT. (154%) on the Common Stock i» been declared, pay- 
able Octuber 1, F. A. LEHR, Treasurer. 

FISK 4 ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., N. Y., 
Financial Agents. 


THE ATGHISON, TOPEKA 8 SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPARY. 

Coupons No. 16, due October 1, 1903, from The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe as Company GENERAL MORT- 
GAGE FOUR PER CENT BONDS will be paid on and after 
that date, upon presentation at the office of the Company, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City 

H. W. GARDINER, “Assistant Treasurer. 

New York, September 21, 1903. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO AND SAN JOAQUIN 
VALLEY RAILWAY GOMPANY. 

Coupons No. 14, due October 1, 1903, from the San Fran- 
cisco and San Joaquin Valley Railway Company First Mort- 
gage Five Per Cent. Bonds will be paid on and after that 
date, upon presentation at the office of its financial agency, 
The "Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company, No. 
5 Nassau Street, New York City, a. at the office of its 
financial agency, the Union Trust ny, San Francisco. 

H. W. GARDI NER, Neuetent Treasurer. 

New York, September 21, 1903. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 

A dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
will be paid on Thursday, Octobr 15, 1908, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 30, 19038. 

The transfer books will be closed from October 1 to Octo_ 
ber 14, 1903, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


September 16, 1908. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPS COMPANY. 
NEW YORK. September 9th, 1903. 
DIVIDEND No. 140. 


he Board of Directors has declared a quarterly dividend of 
it NE AND ONE-QU ARTER PER CENT. upon the capital stock of 
this company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after 
the 15th day o October next to Yay of a at the close 
of the transfer books on the 19th oa of September inst. 

For the purpose of the Annual ting of Stockholders, to be 
held October 14th, and of the dividend hereinbefore declared, the 
stock books will’ be closed at three o’clock on the rnoon of 
September 19th inst, and be reopened on the morning of 


October 16th next. 
M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY. 


17 Battery Place, N. Y. City, Sept. 9, 1908. 
The Board of Directors of the Otis Elevator Company has this 
day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share upon the pre- 
ferred stock of the company, payable at this office on October 15. 
1908, to the preferred stockholders of record at the close of busi 


ness Sept. 30, 1908. 
LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer, 


























OFFICE OF THE 
YORK DOCK GOMPANY. 
New York, September 15th, 1903. 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend of ONE 
PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock of this Company, pay- 
able October 15th to the stockholders of record at the close 


of business on October 1, 1903. 
GEO. BE. SPENCER, Treasurer. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE GOMPANY. 
New York, Septembe we, an 
a meeting of the Board of Directors Theld this da 

rai ‘quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PE ‘CED 

was declared, a on and after September 80, 1908, to the 

pater ned Le. record on Tuesday, September the 15th, 1908, at 
ree o’cloc 

The transfer | a will close on Tuesday, Sept. 15, 1908, at 

three o'clock P. M., and reopen on Thursday, Beko ri, 1903, at 10 


o’clock A. M. 
FREDERICK J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 





THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE GOMPAZY. 
66 Broadway, New York, September 16, 1903. 

The Board of Directors of this Company, at a meetin 
held this day, declared a quarterly dividend of TWO PE 

CENT., payable at the Company’s office in New York on 
the 15th day of October, 1903, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on the ist day of October, 1903. 

Transfer books will close at 3 p.m. October 1st, and open 
at 10 a.m. October 1€th 


JOHN C. THOMPSON, Treasurer. 





UNITED Par oe PAs Y. 
A Oe a dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
NE PER CENT. extra on the outstanding 
pan ae: of this company has been declared, — 
October 15, 1903, at the office of the Treasurer, 131 State 
Street, Boston, Mass., to holders of outstanding stock of 
record at the close of business September 30, 1903, this 
dividend being declared only on stock now issued, and no 
dividend is declared or shall be payable on any stock here- 
after issued _— - October 15, 1903, on the surrender or 


conversion 0: 
SHA RLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 
Boston, September 15, 1903. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION WA THE 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business September 9th, 1903: 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

United States bonds to secure circulation. . 
Stocks, securities, etc.........sesecceseece eco 
Other real estate owned 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items 


Fractional paper currency, nickeis and cents.. 
— a money reserve in bank, 
$779,000.00 


210,000.00 


Redemption fund with United States Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation 

Due from Uniter States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


POT rrrrrTrrrrrrrrrrrr rrr ttre eseveees $6,819,406.41 


LIABILITIES. 


Geateal sheet BEO8 Bh. cccscccoccivcseee eee $1,000,000.00 
lus fund 200,000.00 
ndivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 

National bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 

a — of deposit 

ks. 
Cashier's y outstanding 


$6,819,406.41 
Stats or New Yorr, Country or New York, 8s.: 

I, DUNCAN D. PARMLY, President of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

DUNCAN D. PARMLY, President. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 11th day of Sep- 
tember, 1903. EDWIN F. COREY, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: pt X,, Fo, 

LER ALDWIN, 
HENRY P. TALMADGE, 


Directors, 
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wot OF THE CONDITION OF T 
LIN ae NATIONAL RANK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at "the close 


of business September 9th, 1903: 
RESOU 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

United States bonds to secure circulation..... 
United States bonds to secure U. 8. deposits.. 
Stocks, securities, 

Due from National banks (not reserve hy cent 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearin 

Notes of other Nationa 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . ° 


wful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
pecie $877, 634.70 
Legal tender notes 1,895,665. 
Redemption fund with United States ‘Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation) 


Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and tuxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust com 
Dividends unpai 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding........ eccccccece 
United States deposits 
Liabilities other than those above stated: 
Cee States bond account 


SpeebegBAS83: 
SEERsaRes 


oo 
- 


500,000. 
$14,323,018.80 
Stats or New Yorx, County or New York, 83.: 

I, CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belie 

CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 11th day of Sep- 

tember, 1903. A. LANSING BAIRD, 
Notary Public, N. Y. 
Correct—Attest: E. V. W. ROSSITER, 

i. E. OLCOTT, Directors. 
J. D. LAYNG, 

EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 

NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business September 9th, 1903 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured end unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National benks (not reserve agents). 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 
wful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States ‘Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation) 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent redemption fund 





$5,942,648.71 
LIABILITIES. 


Gootat Cee ONES Bhs cccccesccecess seenvesus $200,000.00 
lus fund 40,000.00 
Dn ivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 611,037.26 
National bank notes outstanding 50,000. 
e to trust companies and savings banks... 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Oashier’s checks outstanding 
Bills payable, including eortilicaten ef deposit 
for money borrowed 


Tota $5,942,648.71 
Sratz or New York, County or New York, 88.: 

I, FREDERICK FOWLER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

FRED’K FOWLER, “ashfer. 


Correct—Attest: HOBART L. a 
ISIDOR STRA 
FRANCIS L. RLAND, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of Sep- 
tember, 1903, LEWIS L. yw Notary Public, 
City and County of New York. 


Directors. 





R EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 

bt a Te ag a BANK OF NO RTH AMERICA 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business September th, et 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured unsecu 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 
United States bonds to secure U. deposits. . 
Philippine Island certificates to secure U. 
deposits 
Premiums on United States bonds 
Premiums on Philippine Island certificates. . 
Stocks, securities, 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers......... e 
Checks and other cash itemS........+--++e++ 
Exchanges for Clearing House......-....-++++ 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
— Sens reserve in bank, viz.: 
$1, 972, = 57 
fo tender notes.. 946,435.00 
+ fund with United States ‘com 
rer (5 per cent. of circulation) 
Due f from TGnited States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


GRE ccvwcceccccccsncticsevstccceccccsees $22,190, 770.22 
LIABILITIES. 

Goeth stock paid im...........ee0% éthdcous $2,000,000.00 
Su fund 1,000,000.00 
Un Wide profits, less expenses and taxes ease. Y 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 
Dividends unpai 
Individual deposits subject to check. 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 
United States deposits. 
Reserve for taxeS.......cceeccecscccaccsceees 
Uneqrasé discount......... ecdedeesevesceores 


- - 


aah 2 


- 
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Starz or New Yorr Oounrr or New York, 838.: 

I, ALFRED H. CURTIS, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

ALFRED H. CURTIS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me y 14th day of Sep- 

H. GRAHAM 


tember, 1903. 
Notary Public. New York Go. 
Correct—Attest: R. L. EDWAR 
M. D. THATCHER, Directors. 
W. F. HAVEMEYER, 


RICHARD. DEI AFIELD. Pres't._ STUY VFSANT FISH. Vice 
Vice-Pres 3 16 } 
WIN. Ass’t Cashier. FRED’K O FOXC 


ROF 
JONES, Ass’t Cashier. JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, Ass't Cashier 
WM A MAIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York 
000 
nag 

DIRECT 8 p! t Fish, George S 
Hart, Charles Scribner. Edward C. Hovt, W. — Potts, August 
Belmont, Richard Delafield, a R. John Jacob 
Seer, George 8S. Hickok. George F at, Victor Albert H. 

Wiggin, Cornelius Vanderbilt. Isaac Guggenheim, John E. Borne 

Tsaues letters of Credit for Travelers available in 
all parts of the world. 


INSURANCE 
THE 1203 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. ist, 1908, ” $30,960,145.22 

Liabilities, « <-« «= 28,354,119.97 

Surplus, -« <-« « * - 2,606,025.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager, 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - = Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
. eee Sane to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 

use 

°"Pamphl ets, rien a ane values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 











Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
Ravenel rat, 1903. 
sees ~seeeeee- $21 ,678,860.35 
19,281 ,299.00 
$2,397,261.35 





ASSETS.. 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
FRANKLIN, « . Vice-President 
- Second Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


BRAINERD, - # « 
F. MIDDLEBROOK, « Asst. Secretary 


1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National, * Hartford 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1903. 
Capital Stock, os 
Re-Insurance 








JAM ES NICHOLS, President 


.- STILL ta 
H. A. SMTA Asst. Becretary 





isso0—— THE 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANGE oD 


IN THB CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
JAMES R. PLUM, 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, . 


° 4 . Leather. 

{ Pres’t Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co. 

Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
to communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
President, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Assets over - - @ 
Insurance in Force, over = 


$8,600,000 
$45,000,000 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 
New York. 





346 Broadway, - 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; 4emporary, guarantee- 
ing at lowcost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


ARE YOU? 


Are you insured, as to your life? Perhaps you 
think you are the phenomenal person who is not 
interested, but are you quite sure? Investigation, 
if honest and thoughtful would either prove your 
opinion wrong or confirm it Why should you not 
settle the doubt, one or the other way? Why not 
write to the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF NEw York for information, and 
consider the subject, as a matter of business ? 


AMERICAN FIRE 


.Ansurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-enerd 
ual Statement. 








Cash Capital 
Reserve for re-insurance and all — claims 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1908...$2,634,084.64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 2th, 1908. 
Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit the following statement of tte affaires on the 81st of December, 1902 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks.from 1st January, 1902, to Sist December, 1902. 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st January, 1902. 








Ree eee eee eeeeereeereseeeeeseeeeseees o eecesee 


less Taxes........... ALANS seiaaeil sseseanpeceansc senses es 











urns of Premiums and EXpenseS......+0..++++ Ccceccccccccoccesccccescecsccocesoccosoesese 9477. s0008 


he Com has the following Assets, 
0 — States 4 7 


ts, viz. : 
ane State of New York Stock : Cte Bank and other Securities... 
ts in Banks and Trust Company 


y Collateral, and 6) 
ex eal 1 Estate, con Walland Will on 

Advanced on account of Real Estate and Lien held thereon 

0 _— Real Estate and Claims due the Company......... 


tum Notes and Bilis Receivable occcceccese 





Jash hint the hands of European Bankers to pay losses under policies payable in foreign countries.............cccccccscseseeeece 


Amount........ sees 


Cece eeeeeeerceseeseeeeee COP e eee eres Seeeeeeeeeeseee® 


seeeeeeerecccesecercccereseseese esesecccesevoscesscessessoees $14,400,000.06 
ae 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding oustiientes of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 


on and after Tuesday, the third of February nex 


and after Tuesday, the thirdof February next, from which date all interes 


thereon cates to be produced at the 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1897 will be redeemed and pe to the Saiéers thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
cease. certifi 


time of ot payment, and cancelled. 
vidend of wilh be per cent, is declared on the net earned prem 
for which certificates wi 
By order of the 


lums of the Company for the year ending 3ist December, me 


be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth Pf Ma on next. 
Board. vs 


G. STANTON Ta Secretary. 


TRUSITEES. 


GUSTAV AMSINCE, TAMES G. DE_FOREST, 
H WL E, DODG: 


GEORGE C. CLARK, 
A. 4, RAVEN 
F. A. PARSO 


den 
ONS, Vice-President. 


FRANCOIS H. 
CHARLES D, 
GEO Dens 

. A. H. M 
Tavt & adios i 
HENRY PAKISH, 


CORNELIUS, ELDBRT,, 24 pean 


an 


ent. 
dent. 





The National Life Insurance 
Company 


Of Vermont. 


January Ist, 1903. sore Annual Statement. 
Surplus, e : §$ 2,584,763 
Income, ° 6,005,046 
New Insurance, . 21,094,122 
Assets, . 25,335,030 
Insurance in Force, ° 118,301,698 


HOME OFFICE, MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


OFFICERS 
JOSEPH A. De Borer, President: 
JameEs T. PoEeps, Vice-President. 
JAMES B. Estee, 2nd Vice-President. 

OsMAN D. CLARK, Secretary. 

HARRY M. CUTLER, Treas 

ArTuur B. BISBEE, th D., Medical Director. 
CLARENCE E, MOoULTON, Actuary, 
FRED A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 


DIRECTORS. 
Charles Dew cy, Lda pa P, Demaghem, 
Fred E,. Smith W. Seward Webb, 
Dudley C. Denison, Joseph A. De Boer, 
James T. Phelps, — G. McCullough, 
george Briggs, Harry M. Cutler, 
George G James B, Estee, 
oeW iittam W. Stickney. 
PROGRESS IN LAST TEN YEARS. 
Income Assets 
$2,497,779 $ 8,762,954 
6,005,046 25,335,030 
Surplus Insurance in Force 
$ 998,937 $58,678,353 
2,584,763 118,301,698 


Jan. 1 
1893 
1903 
Jan. 1 
1893 
1903 


| tant Life Assurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1847 
Assets over = $26,000,000 


Liberal Contracts containing Annual Loan, Cash 
Surrender and Paid-up Values. 

The continuous Guaranteed Income Policy issued 
by this Company is very attractive. 


J. A. BUCKNELL, Manager. 


EasTERN NEw YORK BRANCH: 170 Broadway, New York 
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The ‘Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., E. S, PRENCH, 
President Vice-President 



































WEBER 
PIANOS 


have been for more than half a century characterized by an 
exquisite tone quality—tich, pure and sympathetic—and by 
beauty and appropriateness of case design 

The latest Weber creation—the B. Y GRAND, which 
is but 5 feet 4 inches in length—is a perfect example of these 
qualities, and is attracting the widest attention from art 
critics and musical connoisseurs. 

Attention is directed to the present display of these superb 
instruments now at the warerooms of 


THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY 
266 Wabash Avenue 5th Avenue, Cor. 16th Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 




















TORNADO INSURANCE. 


Y 


“THE POPULOUS REGION OF THE UNITED STATES IS FOREVER DOOMED TO THE 
DEVASTATION OF THE TORNADO.”’— Lieut. John P, Finley, Signal Corps, U. S. Army. 


Iwelve Million Dollars Blown Away 


IN LESS THAN HALF AN HOUR AT ST. LOUIS IN MAY, 1896. 


i’ 


isk for a Continental Tornado Policy and You are Sure to Secure 
Absolute Indemnity at Fair Rates. 





Assets over *¢Insure in an American Company.’’ 
$12,500,000 


sezioooo_ | THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE C0. 


Leaving surplus to policy- 
holders of over 


$6,500,000 NEW YORK. 


Fire Insurance 
AGENTS. EVERYWHERE 


Some Destruction Follows Every Storm. 














The Old Reliable 





VOS ec 


more favorable comments to- 
day from an artistic standpoint than all 
makes combined, 


WE 
Challenge 


Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every famil 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOS 
piano, We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
pe ier house free of expense. You can 

with us at a distant point the same as | 
+ Ramon Boston, Send for catalogue and full 
‘ormation. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 
163 Boylston Street, - - - Boston. 




















The Ruins ot Mila 
The Catacombs of Guanajuato 
The Pyramid of Cholula 
The Valley 4nd Hills of Monterey 
Are all Located in 


MEXICO 


That Wonderful Toltec Land, Best Reached via 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


SUNSET ROUTE 


In Connection With 


MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R. R. 


Daily Service from New Orleans. 


SUNSET LIMITED 
HOTEL ON WHEELS 


For further information, free illustrated pamphivts, maps, 
time-tables, etc., railroad reservations, addr 

New York, 349 Broadway, 1 nell Philadel- 

hia, 109 South Third St ; Boston, 170 Washington St. ; 
Byracuse, 129 South Franklin St. ; Baltimore, 109 East 
Baltimore St. 


L. H. NUTTING. General Eastern Passenger 
Agent, NEW YORK CITY: 

O. McCormick, P T.M., - - San Francisco, Cal. 
T. J. ANDERSON, G. A., - = Houston, Texas. 
Gores F. Jackson, G. P. A., Mexican International 

R. R., Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, Coahuilla, Mexico. 











NEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


Toilet Pow 


SELICHTFUL AFTER BATHING, 
LUXURY AFTER SHAVING. @ 


eautifies and Preserves 
ela coe relief aoe PRICKLY HEAT. 





